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An Historic Scene 


HE PHOTOGRAPH ON OUR COVER VIVIDLY 
expresses the way in which liberated 
France re-assumes her essential place in 

European culture. In modern France the 
cleavage between the intellectuals and the 
community, result of the bloody repression of 
popular strivings throughout the past century, 
had been carried through with a ruthless logic 
which did not shrink from the extremes of 
imbecility (timidly copied by our contemporary 
art-for-art’s-sake, anarcho-pacifist escapists). 
Yet a great painter, Gustave Courbet, was 
honoured by, and was honoured to work for, 
the heroic short-lived Commune, and now 
French democracy honours and is honoured 
by a greater painter than Courbet. The 
adherence of Pablo Picasso to the French 
Communist Party is a tribute to the leadership 
of that Party in the struggle for national 
freedom. And the fact that an artist who for 
a life-time has stood aloof from the factions 
and intrigues of political warfare now so 
uncompromisingly takes his stand by a Party, 
reveals more clearly than anything else the 
profound change which has come over the 
political struggle in the new era—politics are 
now a struggle for and with the people, not 
a struggle for the greatest share in their 
exploitation, as they were under the Third 
Republic. 

Our first article this month lifts a corner on 
the happenings of the past four years which 
have so transformed the relations in French 
society. The enthusiastic co-operation of the 
intellectuals in the days of the Popular Front 
was tested and tempered in the strain and 
agony of the long silent combat against a 
brutal and treacherous enemy. The intellec- 
tuals have found their way back to the people 
along a trail of blood and in the common 
struggle each has learnt to know the other and 
to realise that their interests are inseparable. 


Plays for Soldiers 
IGNIFICANT CHANGES CONTINUE TO TAKE 
S place in the sphere of drama, but for the 
most part outside the commercial theatres. 
The recently formed Play Section of the Army 
Bureau of Current Affairs has given its first 
public performance of two living newspapers— 
on Lend-Lease and on Japan. That on Lend- 
Lease, which has been played frequently to 


the Forces over the last two months, is a 
finished piece of work and puts over a difficult 
theme with remarkable success. The second, 
weightier and more sombre in treatment, may 
perhaps have something to gain from playing 
experience. Quick, varied, flexible and 
challengingly sincere, these documentaries put 
across the history and significance of Allied 
co-operation and of the Japanese mentality 
with more “‘ theatre’ and more drama than 
many plays can show. 

These productions mark the first stage in 
ABCA play making. After some tentative 
efforts in 1943, the scheme got under way this 
summer on the basis of dramatising current 
affairs so as to present the issues with the 
utmost vividness. Such a concrete presenta- 
tion of actuality stimulates discussion, and it 
is intended to encourage units to compose and 
produce plays of their own on similar lines. 
The productions are designed to travel as 
self-sufficient entities that can function in 
Nissen huts if necessary. 


Experiments in Method 


The method of presentation is much the 
same as that of the living newspaper developed 
by the U.S. Federal Theatre Project. The 
main argument is outlined by characters in 
cartoon style—John Bull or Uncle Sam—but 
the actual impact and working out of social 
forces is shown in naturalistic scenes, in which 
the ABCA unit has experimented with more 
colour and characterisation. Touches of 
expressionism are also used with effect—for 
example, the way in which the Japanese 
mother whirls her baby about in a frenzy of 
mystical military-patriotism. The linking and 
the shaping of the whole is based on lighting 
changes—spotting, flooding, sudden black-out 
—and the performances show not only the 
great effectiveness of this method when the 
timing is exact but also the effectiveness and 
naturalness of verse when used with this 
technique. 

The form is, then, a plastic one with many 
possibilities: the army—through its education 
branch—is presenting to mass audiences an 
experimental drama with an emphatic social 
consciousness. The only parallel that comes to 
mind is not fortuitous, for it springs from the 
same source: Jack Lindsay, part author of 
the ABCA scripts, wrote also The Whole 
Armour of God, the documentary on the 
European churches’ resistance to Hitler which 
Martin Browne’s Pilgrim Players have taken 


round country churches and halls. 

ENSA also works for the forces, but in a 
more orthodox and sometimes a more spectacu- 
lar way. It has been announced that air 
fleets will be used to take companies to the 
Forces all over the globe; and that the 
troops in Paris, Brussels and Antwerp are to 
see the premiéres of new shows presented by 
Linnit and Dunfee. These developments are 
in the right direction and certainly our men 
on the distant war-fronts must be still better 
served. But they may also be considered as 
advance moves in post-war theatre business 
and in ENSA’s campaign for post-war 
recognition. 


Theatre for Children 

A new enterprise with great possibilities is 
the Toynbee Hall Children’s Theatre, which 
has opened in Manchester with a production 
of The Snow Queen, a version of the Russian 
adaptation from Hans Andersen which is an 
old favourite of the Moscow Children’s 
Theatres. The production will go on to 
Liverpool, York, Huddersfield or Wakefield, 
Wolverhampton, Chesterfield and Birming- 
ham, where it will have the co-operation of 
local educational authorities and children’s 
responses will be closely watched. A permanent 
company of fifteen professional actors has been 
formed with its own manager, artistic director, 
musicians, stage carpenter and electrician, its 
own scenery in charge of a technician and 
750 costumes in the care of a wardrobe 
mistress. It is hoped that experiments with 
child actors will be made at a later stage. 

This is by no means the first children’s 
theatre: Scotland has had one for many 
years, Londoners will remember the Endell 
Street Theatre and Leeds Unity organised 
theirs last autumn. The need of such a theatre 
both in London and on tour is obvious, but 
the problems are considerable. If Toynbee 
can make a job of it they will have achieved 
a significant addition to their long record of 
social experiment. 

It is not only the children, however, who are 
poorly served in the provinces. Only a score 
of towns ever get first class theatres and 
agricultural England, including its county 
towns, has always been poorly served (if 
served at all) by the commercial theatre. It 
has taken a war to upset the system and it 
will need a strenuous effort to get any real 
improvement. But the people everywhere 
are beginning to demand drama and the 
recent meeting in Hereford to discuss a 
project for a People’s Theatre is one of many 
instances of the local action that alone can 
get results. 


Enterprise at Pinner 

Local activity appears also in the recent 
concert by the Pinner orchestra. 

This orchestra was formed as an amateur 
organisation soon after the outbreak of war. 
Its steady development and ardent pursuit 
of music are reflected in its recent broadcast 
in the Make Your Own Music series and its 
decision to take the box office risk of an all- 
Smetana programme, which took place on 
October 22nd. It is not only the amateurs 
who are prepared to strike out in Music. 
Many professionals are with them in the 
attempt to get their art into a living relation- 
ship with society. 

In addition to Pinner, and many other 
examples of activity outside London, it is 
worth remembering that Benjamin Briiten’s 
Rejoice in the Lamb, sung at the National 
Gallery on the nineteenth of October, was 
first performed at Northampton; and Michael 
Tippett’s new anthem—just performed in 
London at Morley College by its choir of 
working-class amateurs—was first sung in 
Canterbury Cathedral, the work having been 
commissioned by the Chapter. Anyone at all 
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concerned with this decentralisation, with the 
readjustment of provincial and London life 
and of town and country, should visit the 
** Country Life and Country Needs ”? Exhibi- 
tion. It is produced for the British Institute 
of Adult Education by the Housing Centre, 
with the co-operation of the National Council 
of Social Service, and can be seen at Heal’s 
in London until the middle of November and 
thereafter in a number of provincial towns 
and rural areas. It can also be hired from the 
Institute by any group keen enough to do so. 
In opening this exhibition Dr. Dudley Stamp 
(Vice-Chairman of the Scott Committee on 
Land Utilisation in Rural Areas) described it 
as the missing part of that Committee’s report 
—namely, the illustrations: it pictures the 
basic needs of food, work and homes, the rich 
inheritance and variety of country life and the 
need for full modern services that can be 
achieved by a combination of national and 
local planning. 

In the exhibition, cultural needs rightly 
appear as only a small part of social needs as 
a whole; but it is pointed out that these 
matters are largely the responsibility of the 
citizen on the spot. The B.I.A.E., through its 
exhibitions (another of which can be seen at 
the Geffrye Museum) and CEMA are doing 
much to develop this local demand, and when 
village colleges and art centres are really 
regarded as necessities they will be set up. 


Apprenticeship for Actors? 


The burden of progress, however, is a 
shared one: the artistic professions have their 
own obligations towards the arts. In this 
context the October meeting of Actors’ 
Equity (with Beatrix Lehmann in the chair) 
was of some importance. The theme was post- 
war problems and the central question was 
whether or not to advocate a _ two-year 
training course as a necessary preliminary to 
admission to the professional stage that would 
help to prevent overcrowding after the war. 
It is an irony that the whole question of 
training should be looked at in this light, and 
it was pointed out in the meeting that mem- 
bers were much less vocal on this vital issue 
than they had been over Sunday opening. 
It was agreed to call a special meeting to 
discuss the matter. It was also announced 
that Equity would submit to the T.U.C. at 
Blackpool a resolution calling for more State 
aid for the theatre. State aid should mean 
the public: it is through a much closer 
relationship between the public and the 
professional artist that the arts can best be 
maintained and developed. 


A Writers’ Co-operative 


The Bristol Writers’ Association has pub- 
lished its first anthology, Bristol Packet : West 
of England Writings. Its introduction is by 
Reginald Moore, who suggested the possible 
value of such work in the February issue of 
OUR TIME. The book costs half a crown 
and has more in it for that money than you 
will find in most other places. 

The core of the Book is Bristol. There are 
articles and stories which touch such different 
subjects as an L.P.O. visit to a Bristol factory 
canteen, the work of Thomas Chatterton, life 
in the Bristol dockyards, and many good 
poems. But there is too much that seems out 
of place: Welsh poems (is this the beginning 
of another frontier crisis?), a somewhat 
wilful attempt to claim Coleridge for the 
West and other pieces that are, on the whole, 
no better than the excellent local matetzial. 

But more important than the book’s 
slightly confusing ccrtent is the truly exciting 
way in which it came into print. It was 
co-operatively sponsored, is co-operatively 
owned; and this, in the main, by the people 
who wrote it. That is something really big. 
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Intellectuals in the Freneh 


Resistanee %y Nancy Cunard 


EWS OF SOME OF THE WRITERS OF 
iN French Resistance, and of the colla- 

borators, is at last beginning to come 
from liberated France. Here are some brief 
notes compiled from personal information, 
articles in French papers (Les Lettres Frangaises, 
Carrefour, ’ Humanité and others) and reports 
from people just returned from Paris. As 
expected, the intellectuals who were anti- 
Fascist all along and friends of Republican 
Spain have either played an active physical 
role in Resistance or otherwise made a firm 
stand against Vichy and the Nazis. These 
notes are perforce very incomplete, but will 
give some idea how things are with some, at 
least, of our friends—and enemies. 

On September 9th appeared the first 
number-in-freedom of the heretofore clandes- 
tine Lettres Frangaises, now an impressive 
eight-page weekly paper. Its front page 
carried the Manifesto of the National Committee 
of Writers, ‘*. .. united in victory and liberty 
as we were united in sorrow and oppression. 
Let us remain so for the resurrection of 
France and the punishment of the impostors 
and traitors.” It is signed by 65 writers, 
amongst whom are these three members of 
the Académie Frangaise, Duhamel, Mauriac 
and Paul Valéry; Paul Eluard, Vercors, Jean 
Guéhenno, Claude Roy, René Blech, and 
René Maran, the African author. Some of 
the Southern Group are: Aragon, Malraux, 
Julien Benda, Jean Cassou, Roger Martin du 
Gard, Léon Moussinac. In all, the broadest 
possible field of French anti-Fascists. The 
following words, spoken at a big meeting, 
will illustrate the whole ‘‘ moral climate” of 
Resistance: ‘‘ That which separates us is less 
strong than that which unites us” (Francois 
Mauriac, the famous Catholic writer), and 
“* We are determined to follow the policy of 
good understanding between all the Resistance 
groups”’ (Senator Cachin, a leader of the Com- 
munist Party). 

Aragon, Eluard and Vercors are the three 
writers whose names have become best 
known here during the war. We knew all 
along that Aragon was in the South, that 
Eluard was in Paris and that Vercors was the 
pseudonym of a completely hypothetical 
personality (a famous writer maybe). He is 
now revealed as a relatively unknown young 
man, and it is not yet clear whether Desvignes 
or Jean Bruller is his real name. We know 
now how militant was Aragon and how 
intrepid and devoted to clandestine publica- 
tions was Eluard. 

ARAGON is back in Paris. A poem of his, 
Paris was published on the front page of 
?Humanité on September 28th, under the 
banner head “‘ Louis Aragon poéte du Maquis 
a chanté pour l’Humanité.” Here is as much 
of the story which earned him that title as 
I can piece together. 

At the time of the Armistice he was de- 
mobilised in Lyons. Where he was immedi- 
ately after this is still a mystery. But he was 
soon exerting a preponderant influence over 
the letters and poetry of the Southern Zone; 
and it was thanks to him that the intellectuals 
of Resistance came together a little later on. 
It was he who wrote the account of the 
Martyrs of Chateaubriant, which reached 
England, and which he himself heard read 
on the air from London. 

With the aid of Georges Sadoul, (alias 
Claude Jaquier of Confluences) he founded the 
National Committees of Writers and Journal- 


ists in the Southern Zone, and also the National 
Front Committees of Professors, Teachers, 
Doctors, Lawyers and Miusicians. The 
clandestine organ of these seven committees 
was Les Etoiles which he founded and which 
is now appearing legally. Seventeen numbers 
of it were published during the German 
occupation; and from now on it will become 
an important weekly, published in Lyons. In 
spite of all this activity, the writing of poetry 
was always an integral part of his work. Much 
of it was written under the name of Francois 
la Coleére. 

To one who knows him as I do, no 
activity surprises. He is undefeatable by 
danger or fatigue, a welder of disparate 
elements into operative cohesion, as stimulat- 
ing as inspired. Aragon is unique, the 
embodiment of all that France has been again 
and again in time of stress and danger in the 
defence of human liberty. We know two 
volumes here of the poems written during the 
soldier-tragedy of ’39 and ’40; but there are 
many more to come to us, written during the 
spiritual and physical miseries of the occupa- 
tion years. He says that Lyons has been the 
very core of Resistance, that the intellectuals 
here came together again, and that France’s 
writers (with the few pro-Vichy exceptions) 
have been by the side of the working-class in 
the forefront of the struggle for liberation. 

Aragon and his wife Elsa Triolet (sister-in- 
law of the great Russian poet Mayakovski) 
came to Paris several times during the occupa- © 
tion, but only for a short time. They remained, 
however, in closest contact with the National 
Committee of Writers of the Northern Zone 
and with the Editions de Minuit, to which. 
Elsa Triolet gave Les Amants d’ Avignon for 
publication, and Aragon Le Crime contre 
Esprit which was signed Witness of the 
Martyrs, and also Le Musée Grévin and his 
preface to Thirty-three Sonnets written in Solitary 
Confinement (33 Sonnets écrits au Secret) by Jean 
Cassou. 

“The little village of Saint Donat (where 
Aragon lived with his wife) was set on fire by 
the Germans and their agents—its women were 
raped, its men murdered. Aragon and his 
wife were able to escape and resume contact 
with the Maquis. During two months they 
published Le Dréme en Armes, the Maquis 
paper of the region of that name, and they 
took part in its battles.” This piece is taken 
from an article by Claude Roy in Le Figaro 
of the 20th September. Roy had been talking 
with Tzara, Moussinac, Julien Benda and 
other writers and artists in a cafe in Toulouse. 

French and Allied Information services, 
acting on plans made in North Africa before 
the landings in Southern France, fetched 
Aragon and Elsa Triolet from St. Donat 
and took them to Lyons, where Aragon 
worked with Franco-Allied Information 
and did broadcasting. He was precious 
to Resistance and liberation in the South, but 
also needed in Paris. Ce Soir, the paper 
founded by him with Jean-Richard Bloch in 
1937, appeared again at the very moment of 
the freeing of Paris. One of the first things 
Aragon did in Paris was to make it clear that 
the Gestapo murdered Jean Giraudoux (head 
of the French Censorship at the beginning of 
the war). He says the reason for Giraudoux’s 
death was not uremia, as reported, but poison 
(as confirmed by the doctor), for Giraudoux 
was compiling a detailed indictment of 
Gestapo crimes and a record of Resistance. 


He had promised Aragon a clandestine work 
to appear in Les Editions de Minuit. Five days 
after seeing him about this he was dead. 

From the same article by Roy quoted above 
comes this piece of information. Roy had 
been talking to another Maquis writer who 
said: ‘‘ Publishing in the Maquis was like 
this: we had the sub-machine-gun and its 
cartridges right by the press, and we got to 
work on producing the F.T.P.F. (Francs 
Tireurs et Partisans Frangais) editions on 
field-presses. In this manner we published 
some writing by Aragon, Eluard, Cassou, 
Vercors. These little books were sold very 
cheaply, and had an immense success, and all 
the Maquisards knew Aragon’s Le Musée 
Grévin and Eluard’s Liberté by heart.” 

PAUL ELUARD occupied himself incessantly 
with underground publishing and getting 
numerous clandestine works distributed. 
When one realises that the Gestapo was liable 
to detain anyone with a parcel under his arm, 
one can assess the particular danger of this 
kind of work. He travelled constantly from 
one zone to the other, taking work to this or 
that small printer in the provinces. At one 
time he spent weeks in hiding in a lunatic 
asylum in a remote part of the country. The 
man who wrote ‘‘ Liberty, I was born to 
name thee’? came and went defying all 
dangers throughout these interminable four 
years with forbidden proofs and manuscripts 
under his arm. 

I cannot be absolutely certain, but think 
that /’Honneur des Poétes, parts of which were 
translated in OUR TIME in September, was 
one of the broadsheets for whose publication 
Eluard was responsible. 

JEAN CAssOU, author of “* Les Massacres de 
Paris,” a great work on the Commune, a 
leading spirit in the pre-war Maison de la 
Culture in Paris, and an authority on Spain, 
with much work done for the Spanish Repub- 
licans, took an active part in the fighting 
which liberated Toulouse on August 18-19th. 
He was left for dead by the Germans in a 
street attack, and reported dead in the press. 
Now it is known for certain that an operation 
has saved his life. It is to Cassou’s Sonnets 
écrits au Secret that Aragon wrote the introduc- 
tion referred to above. 

JEAN RICHARD BLOCH, co-tounder of Ce Soir 
with Aragon, lived for months in France 
under the occupation and only escaped the 
Gestapo a few days before Hitler’s attack on 
the Soviet Union. He arrived then in Moscow, 
from where he sent a message to Ce Soir, 
liberated from its five-year silence. 

Of ANDRE MALRAUX it is known, briefly, 
that he fought in the Maquis, was a Colonel, 
captured some German tanks which he used 
against their owners, was wounded, feared 
killed, captured by the Germans, imprisoned 
at Toulouse, but escaped to fight again with 
the Maquis. 

ANDRE CHAMSON, some of whose work used 
to appear in New Writing and whose novel 
Barren Harvest is known over here, was also 
in the Maquis. 

POULENC has written a symphony based on 
poems by Aragon, and together with AuRIc 
made secret recordings of resistance writers’ 
poems and banned music inside a German- 
controlled wireless station. 

PABLO PIcAssO has been very productive 
during the war years, but had never shown 
any of his work. Now, at the first Autumn 
Salon in Free Paris (opened on October 
6th) Picasso has a large room to himself. 
A friend who saw him there described 
his paintings as finer than ever; there 
are 74 of them, and 4 sculptures. I know 
how this great artist worked in solitude, 
keeping to the long, straight line of art, 
saying ‘‘no politics.” But now Picasso has 
joined the Communist Party, as have Professor 


LANGEVIN and FRANCIS JOURDAIN, great 
veteran fighters in the cause of democratic 
freedom, the one a famous scientist, the 
other an architect and President of the League 
against War and Fascism in 1936. 

Picasso is Spanish, but he is pre-eminently 
France’s, the world’s, greatest living painter, 
too, and has lived in Paris for sornething like 
thirty years. Of his entry into the Com- 
munist Party he himself said, ‘‘ Maintenant, 
j'ai trouvé ma vraie patrie.”” (Now I have 
found my true country.) 

In a message to l’Humanité on October 5th, 
Eluard wrote: ‘‘ We live in a period of ex- 
tremes of darkness and light, and as the horror 
lifts a little, incredible hopes shine forth, 
lighting up the future. Against the agonies 
that beset us, the best of our people have 
fought. Joliot-Curie, Langevin, Francis Jour- 
dain, Picasso have spent their lives in the service 
of humanity. They have taken their stand 
resolutely by the side of the workers and 
peasants. 

“* To-day I have seen Picasso and Marcel 
Cachin embrace. And I was confirmed in my 
sense of the nobility of the intellect and the 
emotions on hearing Picasso thank the people 
of France as he joined the ranks of its greatest 
Party; that of the Martyrs.” 


Some of the Dead 


MAX JACOB, one of the most inspired of the 
older poets, and a beautiful stylist, taken to 
Drancy concentration camp (for the crime of 
being a Jew) at the age of 68, from his country 
village, in good health, in March, 1944. 
Fifteen days later he was dead, just as his 
release was being granted after the efforts of 
friends. ‘The Germans said that he was 
perhaps arrested by mistake: ‘‘So many 
Jews were needed from that parish; they 
took one called Jacob.” (Article in Carrefour.) 

SAINT-POL ROUX, veteran poet, towards the 
beginning of occupation. Put to death by 
the Germans after having been made to 
witness the rape of his daughter. 

BENJAMIN CREMIEUX, the critic, reported 
killed ‘‘ in circumstances not yet clear.” 

JEAN PREVOST, young and brilliant author, 
a captain in the French Forces of the Interior; 
distinguished himself as a leader in Maquis 
strategy, fought in the Vercors; killed by 
the Germans, August 3rd, 1944. 

JACQUES DECOUR, writer and Resistance 
organiser. Tortured and killed by the 
Gestapo. 


Some Collaborators 


In contrast to Picasso’s attitude is that of the 
French painters, DERAIN and sgGONZAC, both 
of whom, with several others, went on tour 
in Germany immediately after the Armistice, 
Segonzac writing a series of articles in the 
Pariser Zeitung in praise of the Reich. 

DESPIAUX, the sculptor, also collaborated. 

CHARLES MAURRAS, famous director of the 
ever-Fascist Action Frangaise, prop of Vichy 
and the Nazis. Arrested in Lyons where he 
was caught, according to Libération, on account 
of having invited some American journalists 
to confer with him. 

ABEL HERMANT, famous writer and member 
of the Académie Frangaise. Expelled from it 
and arrested. 

SACHA GUITRY, the well-known actor, whose 
protest on arrest was that an actor has the 
duty to his public of appearing before it in 
no matter what conditions, Nazi ones included. 

GEORGES CLAUDE, scientist, member of the 
Académie Francaise and expelled from it. 
Stated on arrest that he is the inventor of the 
flying bombs and that he sold his invention to 
the Germans. ; 

DRIEU LA ROCHELLE, a member of the earliest 
of the Surrealist groups but becoming pro- 
gressively pro-Fascist, even before 1934. 


Editor under the Nazis of the Nouvelle Revue 
Frangaise which became moribund in his 
hands. Reported direct from Paris to ‘‘ have 
tried to commit suicide twice unsuccessfully ” 
when Paris was freed. 

PIERRE BENOIT, author of famous spectacular 
novels. Arrested. 

HENRI BERAUD, described as a ‘furious 
collaborationist,”” author of ‘‘ Should Eng- 
land be reduced to slavery?” in leading 
Fascist weekly Gringoire. Arrested for having 
denounced patriots. 

JEAN COCTEAU, great admirer of the Germans 
throughout occupation and trying to pass as 
pro-Resistance as soon as the end of Vichy 
became clear. Direct news from Paris says 
that he wanted to write articles praising 
Resistance at the moment of the liberation 
of Paris but was told to “‘ at least keep quiet 
now.” His hymn of praise to the German 
sculptor Arno Breker will not, however, be 
overlooked. Not arrested. 

JEAN GIONO, denounced in Les Lettres Fran- 
gaises by Tristan Tzara, for his attitude through- 
out and his brand of spurious “‘ pacifism ” 
which led to acceptance of occupation and 
Vichy. 

ANDRE GERMAIN, founder of La Revue Euro- 
péenne in the ’twenties, whose ideas became 
more and more pro-Nazi since 1934. Arrested. 

The National Committee of French Writers 
has now (October 19th) drawn up a list of 
about one hundred writers who are listed as 
collaborators and whom the National Com- 
mittee says will be excluded from the Press. 
The poet Paul Fort and Henri de Montherlant 
are particularly branded as ‘‘ renegades to 
their past which should have ensured an 
attitude of intransigent resistance.” Painters 
who have collaborated are to be ostracised, 
and will be unable to hold exhibitions of their 
work. 
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Clive Branson : 


A Tribute 


by Fames Boswell 


in its struggle out of fear and exploita- 

tion is the premature death of some of 
those whose lives would seem to be most 
valuable in that struggle. Death in war is 
unselective, and uninspiring as such. It is the 
common risk of all who take part. But there 
are some who leave behind guide tapes 
through the minefields that lie in the future— 
Branson was one of these. We have lost a 
good soldier, a good comrade and a fine 
artist, but our sense of loss is the less by the 
example he has left behind. His passion is a 
challenge to us all. His painting, his writing, 
his soldiering, his politics were fused together 
into a single living demand that men should 
stand up to their full stature, free of fear and 
ready to fight for their freedom. Such single- 
mindedness is not easily replaced. 


O* OF THE PRICES MANKIND MUST PAY 


The last time I spoke with Branson was 
shortly before he was called up. We sat in a 
studio in Camden Town and discussed half a 
dozen pictures which he had just completed 
and in which he was attempting a new 
synthesis in his work. He spoke of the need 
for the simplest and most easily understood 
treatment, combined with an equally urgent 
need he felt for the introduction of a symbolism 
that was personal and at the same time drawn 
from the everyday experience of the working 
class. 

Possibly this problem solved itself during 
the period of his service, for the drawings he 
sent back from India show a simplicity of 
approach to reality that stems from what was 
the most vivid quality of those earlier paintings: 
I mean his faculty for taking the visual world 
as it stands and working with such intensity 
that his vision is given shape and direction 
and becomes informed with imagination. It 
is this quality of intensity which is valuable in 
his work. His selection of material was 
aesthetically unpromising by any existing 
standards. Romanticism was foreign to his 
nature and he was thus deprived of any of the 
easy ways of approach. Faced with such a 
problem, a lesser artist would have slipped into 
formal and hackneyed reactions. Branson, 
however, made a furious frontal assault on the 
whole position and achieved an initial success 
that the Indian drawings have consolidated. 

In the gaunt nightmare of Eastern poverty 
and injustice, which accuses in full noontide 
every European, Branson’s clarity of vision 
and constant preoccupation with the truth 
led him to the roots of the problem within a 
short time of his arrival in India. The guilty 
brutality of the regular soldier, the apparent 


Ships 


by Clive Branson 


hopelessness and the humanity of the peasant, 
the unreasonable frictions and oppressions 
among the Indians themselves, are set in their 
true light in his letters. 

It is this whole mindedness that places hima 
with those others of our friends who gave their 
lives in the long fight against the destruction 
of Man—with Ralph Fox, John Cornford, 
Felicia Browne and so many others whose 
work lives so warmly after them not by virtue 
of their sacrifice but by virtue of their passion. 


I have leaned on the quayside of this world 
And seen life glide inevitably away 

On the ocean whose only horizon is 
Unseen uncertain shore. 


I’ve watched a galleon far to the edge of the West 
Wait on the sea till the sun was lowered 

Into the hold, and the rising darkness 

Fill the sails for the East. 


I have found deep in the sands of time 

‘The skeleton of some long-buried ship 

That in its prime split waves and like an arrow 
Pierced storms to gain a fiord. 


I have played with fragile sailing boats 

Running round the pond’s edge. Stood helpless by 
Shipwrecks in miniature. And know the joy 

Of reaching the far side. 


I have been carried many weeks of miles 
Well packed like merchandise for abroad 
When only the thin shell of destiny buoyed 
Soldiers to come back alive. 


I have looked at craft made by simple fishermen, 
Built as they built them a thousand years past— 


I have walked aboard a liner so vast, 

{t felt as though I stood again on land, 

Which barely swayed against the towering blast 
Of huge collapsing waves. 


From deck rails I have read the endless water, 
As though my finger moved across a map 

I searched in the wide expanse at my feet 

The harbour I longed for. 


But still I have one ship to travel by 

It sails no seas yet brings an exile home 
It goes no place yet needs a pilot. I 
would steer my people free. 


Free from the chains that weigh the bows down, 
Loose from the refuse that drags a blunted keel. 
Clear decks for action !_ With steam and sail 
Escape the dockside grasp. 


‘Then we shall climb among the cliffs and breathe 
Fresh winds fanned by the passing stars 

And chart new courses for the ships we’ve dreamed 
To ride the sky-deep seas. 


Long has that tiny village stood still 


Karwar, against the tides. 
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The drawing above and the poem are reproduced by permission from 


British Soldier in India, The Letters of Clive Branson (Communi 
Party 2s. 6d.) to which Fames Boswell’s Tribute refers. aie 


The Manager’s Boot-soles 


by Piotr Bazhov 
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called Severyan Kondratich. Lord, what 

a foul-tempered beast he was. Never 
since the mines were started had there been 
such a man. A cur among curs he was, a 
real beast. 

And not the smallest thing did he know 
about mining, look you. How to flog people: 
that was all he knew. He belonged to the 
gentry and had had an estate of his own, but 
had gotten himself into troubie: and all on 
account of his foul temper. He’d flogged some 
men to death, and men from somebody else’s 
estate, at that. There was an enquiry and the 
matter couldn’t be hushed up in any way. So 
Severyan was taken to court about it and 
sentenced to exile. They gave him the choice 
of Siberia or coming to our mines here. And 
the Turchaninovs—the owners of the mines 
—jumped at the chance of employing a 
murderer like this and made him manager at 
Polevaya. 

**Do us a kindness,” they said to him, 
‘* and keep the people in order there, and if 
you happen to kill anyone, no one will take 
you to court for it. We’ve got to keep the 
people quiet or who knows what they will 
be up to.” 

The last manager at Polevaya had been put 
on to a mould of molten iron. Many a man 
was flogged for this, of course, but they couldn’t 
find out the guilty one. 

“* No one sat him on it,” they said, “‘ he 
sat on it himself. Must have got giddy or 
fainted or something. We tried to take him 
off the mould, but by the time we got him off 
the whole of his backside was burned away. 
It must have been the will of God that Death 
should take him from behind like that.” 

After this affair the mine owners thought 
they would raise a hullabaloo to keep the men 
cowed. So they appointed the murderer 
Severyan in the dead man’s place. 

Severyan, look you, had courage enough, 
but realised that a factory was not the same 
thing as an estate. You had to step more 
warily. The men were always in bunches, 
look you, and all on top of each other and 
you were always near the furnaces. And all 
had weapons of some kind or other: they 
might grab you with the clippers, or stun you 
with a hammer or knock you on the side of 
the head with a bar or do for you in some 
other way. It was easy enough. Or they could 
push you under a roller, or shove your head 
into a furnace. 

‘‘He caught alight,” they’d say, ‘‘ went 
too near the flames and got sucked in by 
them.” They’d roasted another manager 
that way. 

So Severyan got himself a troop of guards. 
Goodness knows where he dug them up! 
Each one heftier and more brutal than the 


"Tatts WAS ONCE A MANAGER AT POLEVAYA 
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last. Scum of the earth, they were. Shiftless 
desperadoes from lazy corner. And with this 
gang he used to prowl round the factory. In 
his hand he would have a whip as thick as 
two fingers and with a knotted tail, and in his 
pocket there was a pistol, loaded in all four 
chambers. The pistol was always kept cocked 
so he only had to take it out of his pocket to 
fire it. And behind him came his gang, some 
carrying sticks, some carrying swords, and 
some armed with pistols like himself. Like 
an army setting out to war, it was. 

And the first thing he’d do would be to 
ask the foreman: 

“* Who has not been working well ? ”’ 

The foreman knew he could not speak well 
of everyone, or he might come under the lash 
for conniving. So he did his best to find fault 
with the men: picked on one for bad work, 
another because he disliked him, and another 
just for no reason at all. Anything to escape 
the whip himself. He had only to say some- 
thing against a man and the manager would 
let fly with his whip. He used to do the 
flogging himself, look you. He’d sooner go 
without his food than miss the chance of 
flogging someone. That’s the sort of man he 
was: in one word, a murderer. 

Nevertheless he was chary of going down 
the mine at first. Going below ground is 
something you’ve got to get used to, whoever 
you are. It scares people; for it’s so dark 
and you can’t make it any lighter. Even if 
twas the owner himself going down the mine, 
they could only give him the ordinary little 
miner’s lamp. And its light is so faint you 
don’t even know it’s burning. And then it’s 
damp, too. And the men in the mine are like 
lost souls. They don’t care whether they live 
or die. They’re a desperate crowd; they 
don’t give a curse for the mine officials. And 
then Severyan had heard, too, about the 
Mistress who lived in the Copper Mountain 
and was angry if anyone oppressed the men 
who worked below the ground. So at first he 
was scared off. 

But after a while he plucked up courage and 
went down the mine with his gang at his heels. 
And from then on he went down regularly. 
Evil as he had been before, he was now still 
worse. In the old days the floggings had 
always been carried out up on top; but he 
started a new custom. He used to thrash the 
men with his whip or any other weapon that 
came to hand down below in the very stopes. 
Every day he would go down, and always 
with only one aim in mind; how to do evil 
to the greatest possible number. And _ the 
more men he flogged the more cheerful he 
became. After a good day’s flogging he would 
twirl his whiskers and call out to the overseer: 

‘* Come on, old crosspatch. It’s time we 
went up. I’m hungry and I’m all in a sweat.” 


Well, after he had been lording it like this 
down the mine for a week, a strange thing 
happened. 

He had just shouted to the overseer that it 
was time to go up, when suddenly a voice, a 
clear ringing voice that seemed to come from 
somewhere very close, said: ji 

‘© Have a care, Severyanko, or you’ll leave 
your boot-soles to your children as a 
memorial ! ” 

The manager started up: 

““ What was that ? ” 

He looked round and, as he did so, he fell 
heavily, all but breaking his legs. His feet 
seemed to have become rooted to the ground 
and it was all he could do to wrench them 
away again. And the voice he had heard had 
been a woman’s voice. Fear laid hold on him, 
but he did not show it and behaved as though 
nothing had happened. His guards did not 
say anything either, for truth to tell, they were 
scared. For they realised at once what it 
was: She had threatened them. 

And so things got a little better. The 
manager stopped going down the mine, and 
the miners breathed freely for a bit. But not 
for long. The manager was ashamed, look 
you; the miners had heard this voice and 
now they would be laughing at him and 
saying he was afraid. And the thought of it 
was worse to him than a knife-thrust, for he 
always boasted that he was not afraid of 
anyone on earth. And when he went into the 
rolling-mill he heard one of the men say:— 

** Hi, look out for your boot-soles !”’ This 
had become a saying among them, with which 
they used to warn each other to be on their 
guard. 

The manager thought to himself: ‘‘ So 
they’re laughing at me, are they?’ And the 
thought pricked him cruelly. But he didn’t 
try to find out which one it was at the rolling- 
mill who had talked about boot-soles. He 
didn’t even flog anyone this time. He 
assembled his band of guards at the rolling- 
mill and said to them: 

““ It’s high time we went down the mine 
again to see that all is in order.” 

And down they went, and this time such 
fury seized the manager as had never been 
known before. Every single person he met 
with he thrashed. He’d show them he wasn’t 
afraid of any one. 

And once again the voice was heard: 

““ I give you yet another warning, Sever- 
yanko. Be kind to your children. Leave them 
your boot-soles.”’ : 

The manager turned towards the voice and 
again he stumbled just like the last time. His 
feet were absolutely rooted to the ground. He 
looked down and saw that they had sunk 
into the rock. Quite two inches below the 
surface they were. He managed to pull them 
out, but as he did so the uppers came away 
and the soles remained in the rock. He did 
not say anything then, but when they came 
up out of the mine he regained courage and 
asked his guards: 

‘* Did you hear that voice in the mine? ’” 

eas; atheyasaidee swerdid. 7 

“Did you see the way my feet stuck to 
the ground ? ” 

** Yes, we did.” 

‘“ What was the meaning of it, do you 
think ? ” 

His guards thought to themselves a bit. 
Then one of them said: 

‘““There’s no doubt about it. It’s the 
Mistress of the Copper Mountain giving you: 
a sign. She’s after threatening you—but what. 
with we do not know.” 

** So,” said Severyan. ‘‘ Well, then, listen 
to what I tell you. To-morrow morning, at 
sunrise, be ready to go down the mine with 
me. I’ll teach them to frighten me by hiding 
women in the mountain! I'll go through alk 
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the stopes and galleries and when I catch that 

woman of theirs I’ll thrash every inch of life 
out of her with this whip. Do you hear me? ” 

And when he got home he boasted to his 
wife in the same way. She, as women do, 
wept. 

““ Oh, oh, do take care, Severyanushko ! 
At least get the priest to come and intercede 
for you !”’ : 

And sure enough they sent for the priest. 
And the priest came along and chanted some- 

‘thing and read from his book, and hung an 
image round Severyan’s neck and sprinkled 
his pistol with water. And he said: 

‘“ Have no fear, Severyan Kondratich. But 
if anything should happen, just repeat to 
yourself, ‘I will arise, saith the Lord!’ ” 

At daybreak the next morning the manager’s 
guards all turned up at the entrance to the 
mine. They were all very pale; but the 
manager himself was in the best of spirits. 
He stuck out his chest, straightened his 
shoulders, and they noticed that he had on a 
brand new pair of boots that shone like 
looking-glass. 

‘‘ If I lose the soles of my boots this time, 
I'll teach that overseer a lesson. What do I 
care if he has worked here twenty years ? 
T’ll flay him alive! But the first thing to do 
is to find this woman of theirs. I’ll give fifty 
roubles to the man who catches her.” 

So they went down the mine and started 
nosing round everywhere. As usual the 
manager walked in front and his gang fol- 
lowed. Now the galleries were very narrow 
and they had to walk in single file. And all 
at once he saw someone in front of him, 
beckoning to him. Somebody was walking 
quietly along, waving a small lamp; and 
when this figure turned a corner he saw that 
it was—a woman. He shouted: ‘‘ Stop!” 
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But the woman took no notice and just 
glided on as though she hadn’t heard any- 
thing. The manager rushed after her, but his 
faithful servants were not in such a hurry to 
follow him. They were scared; for they felt 
that strange things were afoot. It was She 
they were following. But neither did they dare 
to go back. For if they did, Severyan would 
flog them to death. So the manager rushed on 
alone and tried in vain to catch up with the 
figure. He yelled and screamed and threat- 
ened but she did not even turn round. And 
now they were all alone in the gallery, just 
the pair of them. 

All at once the woman turned round and 
immediately it became quite light. The 
manager looked up, and there, standing before 
him, was a girl of marvellous beauty, with long 
dark eyebrows and eyes that shone like 
glowing coals. 

“* So,” said the woman, ‘‘ Let us have a 
reckoning, Murderer. J warned you to cease 
your evil ways, and what did you do? You 
threatened to thrash the life out of me with 
your whip, did you? Well, what have you 
to say about it, now?” 

Severyan was beside himself with fury and 
yelled: : 

**T’ll do still worse to you. Hi, Vanka, 
Efim, come and seize this woman! Come 
and drag the dirty creature away !” 

He meant this for his guards, for he thought 
they were close at hand. 

But scarcely had he cried out when once 
again he had the feeling that his feet were 
stuck to the ground. And he yelled again in 
a different tone: 

** Come here! Quickly ! ” 

But the girl said to him: 

“It’s no use straining your throat. Your 
servants could not get into this place. And 
in a few moments many of them will not even 
be alive.” \ 

And, so saying, she made a little sign with 
her hand. And immediately there was a 
sound of falling rock and a rush of air at his 
back. And he looked round and saw a solid 
wall, as though no gallery had ever been 
there. 

**Now what have you got to say?” the 
Mistress asked him again. 

But the manager—he was in a great rage, 
and, what is more, put his trust in the priest— 
pulled out his pistol. 

‘© This is what I have to say ! ” and he fired. 
But the Mistress merely caught the bullet in 
the palm of her hand and tossed it back at 
him, saying calmly: 

*“ Your pistol will not avail you here.” 

And then she seemed to give an order to 
someone. And the same instant the manager 
turned green from the knees downwards. 

And now, look you, he started to whine 
and plead with her: 

“* Little Mother, little Dove, have mercy on 
me! Ill have my grandsons and great- 
grandsons pray for you. Ill leave the mine 
and never come back again. Give my soul 
time to repent its sins !’’ And he wept, with 
the tears rolling down his cheeks. 

The Mistress fairly spat with disgust. 

“© Ekh, you lump of dirt, you filthy creature,”’ 
she said, ‘“‘ you cannot even die decently. It 
makes one sick to look at you.” 

She made another sign with her hand, and 
now the manager turned green all over from 
top to toe. What had been the body of a man 
became nothing but a big block of stone. The 
Mistress went up to it and just touched it 
with her hand and the block fell over on its 
side and the Mistress vanished away, as it 
were. 

Meanwhile the alarm had been sounded in 
the rest of the mine. Here was a fine to-do ! 
A gallery had fallen in and the manager and 
his guards were somewhere inside it. It was a 


serious business. They called all the men 
together and organised rescue parties. And 
up at the mine shaft, too, great commotion 
broke out. They sent word to the mine- 
owners at Sisert. And next day the officials 
from the town came galloping up to the scene 
of the accident. 

After two days’ digging they reached the 
manager’s guards. And here a wondrous 
thing came to light. Those of the guards who 
had been the wickedest were all dead, but 
those of them who’d had the slightest sense 
of shame were only injured. 

They found them all; only the manager was 
missing. But in the end they broke into a 
gallery they hadn’t know about before. 
Lying in the middle of it was a huge overturned 
block of malachite, and when they examined 
this they found that one end of it had been 
polished. 

‘¢ What an extraordinary thing,” they said 
to themselves. ‘‘ Who can have polished the 
malachite in this place?’ They examined the 
block very carefully and right in the middle 
of the polished part, they saw two boot-soles. 
Brand new ones, they were. You could see 
all the nails, three rows of them. 

They went and told the mine-owner about 
it. He was an old man and it was long since 
he’d been down the mine, but he wanted to 
see for himself, so he ordered the block of 
malachite to be hauled up to the surface, 
just as it was. And what a business it was 
getting it up! However, they managed it 
in the-end. 

As soon as the old mine-owner saw the 
boot-soles, he sobbed and said: 

‘* Ah! What a faithful servant he was to 
me.” Then he told him: ‘* Have the body 
extracted from the stone and given an honour- 
able burial.” ; 

So they sent straight off to Mramor for the © 
best stone-cutter there. At that time a man 
called Kostousov was in renown, so they got 
hold of him. And the mine-owner asked him: 

“Can you extract the body without 
damaging it ?” 

The master stone-cutter took a look at the 
piece of malachite, and then he said: 

‘* And who is to have the boots ? ” 

“You can have them,” says the mine- 
owner, “‘ and I’ll pay you for your work, I’ll 
pay you without stint.” 

“* Well,” said the stone-cutter, ‘‘ I can try. 
But this stone is mighty good stone. You 
don’t see the like of it every day. And I fear 
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- it will take a long time. If I tried to get the 


body out just as it is, it would stink too much. 
So I'll have to rough hew the block first, and 
that will waste the malachite.” 

The mine-owner was annoyed at this: 

** Don’t bother about the malachite,’? he 
said. ‘‘ How to get the body of my faithful 
servant out intact—that’s all that matters.” 

** Every man according to his taste,’ said 
the stone-cutter. 

He was a free man, look you, this Kostousov. 
And free in his speech too. Well, so he started 
getting the murderer’s corpse out of the block. 
He rough-hewed it first and took the pieces 
of malachite home. And then he started 
chipping out the body. But, mark you this 
now; where there should have been a body 
and clothes there was nothing but a heap of 
useless dust, though all around it was malachite 
of the choicest kind. 

But the owner ordered this useless dust to 
be buried just like a human being, all the 
same. 

Master Kostousov, for his part, grumbled: 

“°Tis a shame! That malachite should 
have been sent away to be sawed. What a 
waste of good stone all on account of that 


manager. And of him, look you, what is 
Hoe left? Nothing but the soles of his 
oots.”’ 


Tipperary » Leslie Daiken 


(By arrangement with B, Feldman & Co.) 


‘HESE FOUR BARS HAVE BECOME A MUSICAL 

synonym for khaki-clad men embarking 

for, or marching through, France: a 
signature-tune for the war of 1914-19 which 
has already been accepted as a cliché by 
movie directors, scenarists, people in show 
business and audiences alike. 

Feldman’s, re-issuing the song at sixpence, 
describe it as ‘“‘the immortal marching 
anthem of the battlefields of Europe.’ Every- 
body knows the chorus. Few bother about 
the verses. But they matter too, the second 
verse, for example: 

Paddy wrote a letter to his Irish Mollie O, 

Saying ‘‘Should you not receive it, write and let 

me know ! 

“If I make mistakes in spelling, Mollie dear,” 

said he, 

“Remember it’s the pen that’s bad, don’t lay the 

blame on me... .” 

Somewhere around 1912, Jack Judge, a 
Birmingham singer, wrote the song in con- 
junction with Harry Williams, his crippled pal. 
“* Had they been alive to day,” ran a war 
correspondent’s despatch from Brussels, ‘‘ they 
might have become millionaires overnight, so 
many times have I heard the tune played, 
while Liberation tanks raced through the 
streets the crowds singing it, beside themselves 
with joy.” But Tipperary isn’t another case of 
its composer dying in -poverty while others 
cash-in on his smash-hit. Williams has the 
words engraved on his tombstone. Tipperary 
has a clean record. 

Back in 1912 Judge was a harum-scarum, 
happy-go-lucky sort of artist who played the 
halls. Like so many of that fraternity he wrote 
his own songs as well. Generous to a degree, 
he had hawked the score around Charing 
Cross, until somebody took him to see Bert 
Feldman. Recognising that it had something, 
Feldman published it. Judge returned to the 
Midlands, an elated man. 

The following year, Florrie Forde, already 
the darling of the masses, sang it during her 
annual appearance at Douglas, Isle of Man, 
for ‘‘ the Season.’ She put it across in the 
Florric Forde way, that is by inviting the 
audience to come in with the chorus. During 
Scots’ Week it was a howling success. Your 
Scotsman has a canny ear for a good song. 

The gay holiday crowds took it back with 
them to Scotland, roaring it lustily from 
behind deck rails all the way from Douglas 
harbour to Stranraer. Lads and __lassies 
everywhere were whistling it up North long 
before Charing Cross gave it a rec. Glasgow 
Fair Week, 1914, fairly reeled to its lilt ! 

Came August. Among the first ten thousand 
troops to land in France were Scots regiments 
who tramped to the air of Tipp in march- 
time. Those who followed, as wave after 
wave, caught the heart-tugging swell and 
echoes of its nostalgia. Men who had never 
known the bilberry-quilted slopes of the 
Galtees (men to whom Charles J. Kickham 
was as unknown as the sweet names he wove 
into his melodies, Knockagow or Aherlow), 
were slogging through Flanders mud_and 
pining for the hills, green because far-off—of 
Tipperary ! And their comrades-in-arms, the 


Irish Fusileers and Munsters, did not exactly 
spurn its catchy air, although they must have 
resented a certain stage-Irish quality about 
Paddy’s ultra-naivety. They whistled it too. 
Forgotten was Kickham’s song of poor blind 
Sheehan waking up at Sebastopol to the 
sergeant’s roar. Emotion was intense at the 
time so that the rape of Catholic Belgium 
eclipsed the other side, (Kickham’s), of the pic- 
ture. It was to dissolve into the proclamation 
of the Irish Republic in Easter Week, 1916. 

But Tipperary was never meant to be an 
expression of provincial nostalgia, of parish 
self-esteem or county pride. It scarcely ranked 
with Mountains of Mourne, Rose of Tralee, or 
Hills of Donegal, closer to the traditionals, and 
likewise beloved of British soldiers in homesick 
mood. The epic quality of its background 
raised it high above the category of Tin Pan 
Alley’s “‘ pops ”’ like Nelly Kelly, Paddy the Next 
Best Thing or Does Your Mother Come From 
Ireland ? 

The Girl I Left Behind Me answered a vacancy 
in every footslogger’s heart: yet Good-bye, 
Piccadilly soon encompassed a universality that 
puts it alongside Charlie Chaplin and 
Mickey Mouse as an embodiment of all 
loneliness to all serving men abroad, all 
pathos of ‘‘ writing letters home,” to all 
browned-off devils, and a touch of humanity 
to all men. Herein is reflected Jack Judge’s 
warm-hearted sympathy with ordinary peo- 
ple’s lives. (Marxist aesthetes might remember 
this !) So much so, that the 2,633 repatriates 
who berthed at Liverpool on September 15th, 
1944 (whose lungs could give vent to the 
overwhelming feeling of seeing home again), 
included Australians, New Zealanders, South 
Africans, Indians, Palestinians, and French 


prisoners-of-war. And what was the first 
song that came to their lips? Not Rule 
Britannia, not Onward Christian Soldiers; and 


not Soldiers of the Queen! ‘‘ Led by a red- 
headed Scot they broke into Tipperary !”’ 

So did the crowds in Antwerp and every 
Belgian village that cheered a British Libera- 
tion tank. Continentals who wouldn’t know 
Galtymore from a hill in the Tatras, all 
yelling out their insides with those four 
syllables that cannot be more than a bit of 
magical sound for them—Tip-er-ar-y ! 

It no longer means what it did for the 
khaki ghosts who slogged through Flanders 
mud, variously memorialised by ‘‘ War Is 
Hell,” ‘‘ We died to make a _ pressman’s 
holiday,”’ or 

** To you we fling the torch, 

Be yours to hold it high, 

and in the sky the lark still singing”... 

To-day it means all this and a lot more. 
To the kiddies on the continent of Europe who 
watch the shadow of the Gestapo recede like 
a dragon’s claw, it must mean “‘ Bless you, 
Allied Soldiers,’ and ‘‘ Now We shall have 
fun again.” It is together hymn, invocation 
and Te Deum of the liberated masses. 

But when Jack Judge the Birmingham 
vocalist was thinking about paying the rent 
at his Oldbury digs, it was just another song 
about an Irish emigrant who didn’t find the 
streets of London paved with gold. 


Photo Zotlan Wegner 


John Heartfield 


N THEIR EFFORT TO EVADE THE CENSORSHIP 
German soldiers in the last war expressed 
their feelings by pasting into their letters 

home, clippings from the press and photographs 
which contrasted the hardships of trench-life 
with the ease of the profiteers in the rear. 
Pilots of the Kaiser’s air force, when granted 
100 marks a month ‘‘ danger money,” com- 
mented on this by pasting a crash helmet 
over the photograph of a skull holding a 
banknote in its teeth. 

Such were the spontaneous beginnings of 
the art of photomontage which John Heart- 
field, himself a soldier, forged into a matchless 
weapon of pictorial satire, even before the 
smouldering discontent of the German workers, 
soldiers and sailors put an end to the imperial- 
ist war. 

With George Grosz and other artists Heart- 
field shared in the revolt against the moral 
and aesthetic conventions of bourgeois life 
which expressed itself in ‘‘ Dadaism.”’ But 
he was not content, like so many of his con- 
temporaries, merely to comment on the 
incongruities of life and to shock the bourgeois 
with playful images of the ‘‘ poached egg on 
the grand piano ’’ type—he saw the driving 
forces behind those incongruities and he took 
the step from passive comment to active 
struggle for a better world. In hundreds of 
posters, book jackets and montages for picture 
papers he strove passionately, for more than 
twenty years, to arouse the German people 
against the ever growing menace of reaction. 
And, as Aragon has pointed out, Heartfield, 
like Mayakovski in the Soviet Union, was 
one of the very few artists of his generation 
who really achieved what Lenin demanded 
of the artist: that his work should penetrate 
into the very depths of the masses of the people 
and be loved by them. 

The prophetic power of Heartfield’s work is 
well illustrated by the five examples we 
reproduce on pages 10 and Ii. Conceived 
before or shortly after Hitler rose to power, 
they have lost none of their urgency to-day. 
The one I have called Ghosts was suppressed 
by the 1933 Von Papen government and has 
never been published before. 


F. D. Klingender. 


HITLER UNMASKED 


GHOSTS! As the Weimar Republic totters to its doom, corpses the get-up of the Stahlelm gangsters. Dapper Herr von Papen, too, 
from a hideous past slip from their graves hoping for a resurrection is there on the left, smoothing the path to power for Adolf Hitler, 
of their rotten regime. It is a ghostly muster of generals and beer-hall champion of Death. Thus Hitler was helped to build his charnel- 
politicians, among them Little Willie and his brother Eitel Fritz in house. (1932.) 


The 
House 
that 
Adolf 
built 

to last a 
thousand 


years ! 


(left). 


But the magic mirror tells a different story. 


Photomontages by JOHN HEARTFIELD 


FASCISM 
THE 
REIGN 
OF 
DEATH 


WHAT MADMAN could 
have conceived the 
Maidanek extermina- 
tion camp with its 
bestial routine or the 
indiscriminate slaugh- 
(Ss BINA A a ns 
Those who ask this 
question know nothing 
of the Nazi mind. 
Twenty years of ap- 
prenticeship have 
schooled the Nazi assas- 
sin to his trade. Lieb- 
knecht and  Luxem- 
burg and Rathenau, 
the pacifist Professor 
Lessing and countless 
humble workers were 
his victims in the pip- 
ing years of peace 
under the Weimar Re- 
public. Then came the 
mass round-ups and 
the progroms and the 
concentration camps of 
the Third Reich, and 
the assassins ruled a 
nation, their badge of 
distinction the dagger 
with the legend ‘‘Blood 
and Honour.” And 
they used these dag- 
gers. ‘‘in the spirit of 
the Fuhrer, as Heart- 
field shows. Finally, 
they plunged the world 
into the most savage 
war in history. The 
Fascist spirit will not 
die with the defeat of 
the Germany army. 
It breathes defiance in 
Himmler’s speech 
threatening murder to 
all who would help to 
build a democratic 
Germany. The viper 
cannot be appeased, it 
must be crushed to 
death. 
Fi Deke 


BLOOD AND 
HONOUR 
(1935) 


THE OCTOPUS 
OF WAR 
(1938) 


All the cartoons reproduced on. these pages were made before From the very beginning John Heartfield saw and understood 
the war, at a time when Hitler was still regarded by many English the menace of fascism in Germany; saw the immense potential evil 
people as a figure of fun. One of them was actually made before the in the rise of the Nazi clique, led by the ex-army spy Schickelgruber 


‘Nazis came to power, when there were many people of all sorts in 


and cautiously backed by Junker, industrialist and banker Through- 


Germany itself who did not believe that the fascist barbarism which out his working life John Heartfield has continued to oppose this 


had dominated Italy could possibly spread to their own highly force of evil with all the power of his satirical genius. 


civilised country. 


B. Duk: 
1} 
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Gerrard Winstanley Foresaw 
a New England 


When these clay bodies are in grave, and children stand in place, 
This shows we stood for truth and peace and freedom in our days; 
And true-born sons we shall appear of England that’s our mother, 
No priests’ nor lawyers’ wiles to embrace, their slavery we'll discover. 
trom Winstanley’s A Watchword to the City of London and the Army. 1649. 


Winstanley’s theories of social reform are for the first time made available to his fellow- 
countrymen in the Selections from his Works edited by Leonard Hamilton (Cresset 
Press 7s. 6d.). In seeking a way out of the plight to which, by the time of the Civil War, 
the English peasantry had been reduced, he draws on the tradition of the agricultural 
commune of John Ball and the state communism of More’s Utopia. He envisages the 
universal suffrage and annual Parliaments of the People’s Charter, and looks further forward 


to the planned distribution of social plenty. But theorising did not satisfy him. 


For he 


says : ‘* My mind was not at rest because nothing was acted, and thoughts ran in me that 
words and writings were all nothing and must die, for action is the life of all, and if thou 
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dost not act, thou dost nothing... . 


But Winstanley’s courageous attempt to carry on the cultivation of the land in common 
with other like-minded men was abruptly ended by the propertied interests. The year and 
manner of his death are unknown. His thought lives on. We print below three testimonies, 
from three different points of view, to its continued vitality. 


N A SHELF IN MY SMALL LIBRARY WITHIN 
O a small converted barn of my Norfolk 
farm lie about a hundred _ books, 
pamphlets, broadsheets, and manifestos, which 
have arrived by post during the past five years. 
The various authors and writers all have one 
thing in common: dissatisfaction with things 
as they are in the world, and in particular in 
Great Britain. They all deal, in their various 
ways, with the land and its cultivation. Some 
would abolish rent, private ownership, and 
money; others desire small farms to be made 
into large communal farms; yet others plead 
for small family farms to be run co-operatively. 
Others wish ‘“‘evil’’ things like tractors 
abolished; and horses, village craftsmanship, 
and compost heaps are to replace machinery 
and “‘ artificial’? manures, which they claim 
to be ‘“‘dope’”’ for the land, destroying its 
life-giving humus, even as the machine 
destroys something in the ‘‘ soul of man.” 

Most are written by men who have no 
knowledge of the actual hard, continuous and 
exacting work of farming. Those who have 
worked with their bodies, and experienced 
the realities are in the minority; and their 
temper is in sharp contrast to the (generally 
urban) theorists. 

My experience is, speaking generally, the 
more vivid the theorist, the worse worker he 
is. The two seldom go together. Indeed, 
intellectualism (again in my limited experi- 
ence) seldom goes with character. When they 
combine in a man, then is induced the 
feeling without which work is not worth 
doing—the feeling of trust, confidence, and 
friendship in its true sense. 

Gerrard Winstanley, lying for nearly three 
hundred years in an unknown grave, was, by 
the evidence of his life and writings, such a 
rare being. He felt, he thought, he acted, he 
endured. Three hundred years ago he and a 
band of friends, appalled by the misery made 
sharper by civil war, and inspired by a 
clairvoyant interpretation of the life and 
advice of Jesus of Nazareth, tried to found a 
community of land-workers on St. George’s 
Hill in Surrey. They called it George’s Hill, 
in reaction to the conventional, white- 
sephulchral idea of what a saint is, or was. 
That was enough to set the conventional 
clergy against them. Also against them rose 
the local freeholders and landowners, seeing 
in their experiment something which, if not 
checked, might spread and lead to the dis- 
solution of what had already been built up. 
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Did Gerrard Winstanley take common land, 
thus enclosing it, and denying the grazing 
rights of the free-holders ? Probably. (Inci- 
dentally, it was the closing of the commons 
that led to the gradual forming of pedigree 
herds of cattle; under the freedom of the 
commons, scrub bulls and cows bred indis- 
criminately, and ‘‘ screwy” cattle was the 
result.) Anyway, the little cottages and 
bothies of the community were torn down and 
burned, the brethren went to prison, and 
Winstanley spent the rest of his life preaching 
and writing pamphlets, which have much in 
common with the work of a later visionary, 
William Blake. Such sensitives, in whatever 
sphere they are born, in whatever century or 
civilisation, always suffer; for they possess 
the ‘‘ enlarged and numerous senses ”’? which 
are far above the average. What happens if 
such men, essentially good, honest, and 
unselfish, come to power? Some historians 
deelare that their “‘ message”’ is inevitably 
corrupted, by the very fact of the average 
man lacking the “‘ enlarged and numerous 
senses ’’ of the rare few. 

Judged as literature, Winstanley’s writings 
merit a place with others of his rare vision. 
What can we to-day make of the following, 
applied to events of our own time? Each 
man will find his own answer :— 

The voice of the Dragon is Kill him, pull down 
his house, beat him, arrest him, take him, jailor, 
imprison him, he is a rogue. But the voice of the 
Lamb is Love your enemies, let him live, the earth 
is his Creation right as well as mine: therefore let 
us do as we would be done unto. 

The stone that lies at the mouth of the sepulchre, 
your unbelief, the removing of that stone, setting 
you at liberty, is to be seen within you. 

The law is the fox, poor men are the geese: he 
pulls off their feathers, and feeds upon them. 


Henry Williamson 
Author and Farmer 


HAVE OFTEN ASKED MYSELF WHICH CENTURY 
I would have preferred to be born in if I 
had not happened to be living in the 

twentieth. The answer has always been the 

same—the seventeenth. Itis for me the most in- 
teresting of all the centuries. It is full of out of 
the way surprises. There one can find people 
living who, in many ways, are nearer to our 
own time and ways of thinking than the men 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
Amongst other things, it is a century prolific 


in religious movements, few of which have- 
survived to our own day, but which are none- 
the less significant. Who has heard of the 
Diggers and Gerrard Winstanley? Few people, 
I imagine. And yet, they were a significant 
small group of people with advanced economic 
and social views based on a christian founda- 
tion. Mr. Hamilton has done good service in 
producing these extracts from the writings of 
their leader and rescuing from oblivion one 
who has a message for our own times. 

For one thing, we have here some of the 
finest, direct, unadorned English prose that it 
is possible to find. Even though Winstanley 
indulges in the allegorical interpretation of” 
scripture—a fashion of the time and a con- 
tribution from, the romantic literature of the 
Middle Ages—there is nothing obscure and 
elaborate about his use of it, as there is in 
Spenser and Milton. It may hide a surpris-- 
ingly radical attitude towards much in scrip-- 
ture, but it is never obscure. If he talks about 
the Dragon and the Lamb it is clear what he 
is referring to. It is good to have his last and 
most important work, ‘‘ The Law of Free- 
dom,” practically in full. A study of it will 
shew that here we are not dealing with a 
religious fanatic, but with one who has 
sound judgment on economic and _ social 
matters. 

From the religious point of view Winstan-- 
ley’s greatest contribution was to penetrate 
through the Bible, especially the Old Testa-- 
ment, to a view of theocracy which is certainly 
there. It is a view which dispenses with 
monarchy and sees theocracy as a common-: 
wealth based on the fact that ‘‘ the earth is 
the Lord’s and the fullness thereof,” and 
therefore belongs to the people, and not to the 
landlords. In his views about land he antici-- 
pates much of what we have later in Henry 
George. It is all, of course, based on an 
agrarian state of society and in no way fore- 
shadows the later industrial developments, 
but it is soundly Biblical on one interpretation 
of the Old Testament. 

In Winstanley’s Commonwealth there was 
to be no buying or selling. How this could be 
worked in an advanced economic situation is to 
me somewhat of a mystery, but there is no 
doubt that there runs through the Bible a 
strain of acknowledgment that in buying and 
selling there lurks great danger of inhumani- 
tarian action, and it is this which is the basis 
of Winstanley’s objections to it. Money he is 
prepared to allow for foreign trade, but not 
for home markets. He is no pacifist, but a 
near-pacifist. Magistracy he conceives as a 
form of soldiery, but recognises that soldiers 
of the ordinary sort would be necessary in the 
cases of foreign aggression and of home 
rebellion. But, underlying all, is a profound 
faith in man which cynics would say is 
unwarranted. He does, however, see that this 
faith in man is closely related to faith in God, 
which is certainly a Biblical notion that we 
have been slow to grasp. Like the Cambridge 
Platonists, he equates God with Reason, but 
“reason”? has a richer and warmer content 
than it comes to have in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. It is a human concept and not an 
abstract one. Finally, he does see that the 
religion of the Bible is one which is intimately 
related to matters of social and economic life, 
and however we may disagree with him on. 
the details of his commonwealth, we cannot 
disagree with him on this point, unless we 
are completely blinded with prejudice. 


W. Robinson, M.A., B.Sc., D.D.,. 
Principal of Overdale College. 


WAS A LITTLE SURPRISED WHEN I FOUND 
in Christopher Hill’s Introduction to this 
most valuable book, Selections from the 

Works of Gerrard Winstanley the opinion that 

Winstanley’s social analysis ‘‘ seems weakest 


to-day in its exclusive concern with 
agrarian questions, ignoring the important 
industrial development of two preceding 
generations.” 

It seems to me that this preoccupation 
shows, on the other hand, his appreciation of 
the main problem of his day. If you were going 
to build a socialist state in seventeenth century 
England, the land was the place to begin. He 
failed because his whole aim was premature, 
not because he tried to achieve it in the wrong 
way. 

I think that a good deal of confusion is 
caused. by the school-book idea that the 
Diggers were a lot of harmless lunatics who 
dug holes to fill up again. Actually, as this 
book very clearly shows, they were societies 
for the joint cultivation of the soil, anticipating 
by 300 years some of the early forms of 
agricultural organisation in the Soviet Union. 
The difference-was the level of technique, and 
it appears that the Diggers were deprived 
even of the elementary implements which had 
been evolved at that time. 

Their failure was inevitable, but one cannot 
help wondering what Winstanley would have 
thought if he could have looked forward into 
October, 1944, and seen the land even more 
completely the private property of the rich, 
and landlords in Parliament fighting and 
intriguing to secure a little more profit from 
the rebuilding of destroyed cities. He would 
have read in a popular newspaper of useless 
swamps bought for £5 an acre and sold to 
the ignorant as valuable agricultural land at 
£20-£25 an acre. He would have seen the 
farm workers, masters of machinery he never 
dreamt of, refused an increase on a wage of 
65s. a week. 

He might well have wondered why the 
Parliament which he had addressed so 
eloquently was still deaf to his plea: ‘‘ O, let 
the first thing you do be this, to set theland free... . 
If ye free not the land from entanglement of Norman 

yokes or bondages, so that the people may enjoy the 
benefit of their creation... you will be the first that 
break covenant with Almighty God.” 

On a point of detail, a generation which 
has experienced evacuation and its problems 
will find something very familiar in the 
following: 

Thirdly, in many parishes two or three of the 
great ones bears all the sway, in making assessments, 
overawing constables and other officers: and when 
time was to quarter soldiers, they would have a 
hand in that, to ease themselves, and overburden the 
weaker sort. 

Some of the problems of rural life don’t 
‘seem to have changed a great deal. 


Jack Dunman, 


Secretary of the Agricultural Committee of the 
Communist Party. 
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‘Repertory Gets Going ”’ 


T WOULD SEEM TIMELY TO POINT OUT 
I that the Old Vic and Haymarket com- 

panies are by no means the pioneers of 
repertory in (or out of) London. Repertory 
had “‘ got going,” and has been going steadily 
for seven complete years on the ninth of this 
month. Advance Players’ Association, under 
the management of Mr. Donald Wolfit, has 
confirmed its right to its own title, and it is 
gratifying now to see other managements 
following its example. It remains to be seen 
whether the new ventures will contribute any 
such highlights to theatrical history as the 
Wolfit Lear, Othello and Volpone. Anyone who 
remembers the palmy days of the great actor- 
managements will agree that the binding 
together of a permanent company for the 
production of classic drama is a step in the 
right direction, and may well infuse life into 
a theatre which has languished during the 
present era of theatrical commercialism. 

Marguerite Steen. 


Stories and Reportage 


t seems to me that war reportage in OUR 
I TIME would be merely redundant. It 

can be read almost daily (and the best of 
it at that—Solon, Werth, Morehead). Since 
I’ve been reading this paper, it has printed 
two pieces of war reportage, both good, but 
neither better than, say, Solon in the Chronicle. 
At the same time you have printed only one 
army short story alongside stories about 
miners on strike pay, drunks, tarts, religious 
maniacs and middle-class spinsters. Now, I 
think those stories were good and worth 
printing because they succeeded in putting 
on to paper real warm humans; and it is this 


« . und den you say ‘ Any gums chum 


human quality that I want most out of 
writing to-day. 

But if Ted Willis’s article means that you 
want something more obviously topical, if it’s 
front-line writing you’re after, why not 
concentrate on getting it in a form that daily 
papers do not use? Why not the short story, 
which—except in its hack forms—has such 
a small market at present ? Why reportage ? 
I don’t get it. 

By all means let us have critical assessments 
of such work, in the same way that you give 
us reviews of other kinds of writing. By all 
means encourage the press generally to carry 
an even higher standard of reportage than they 
already do. But don’t, please don’t, waste 
space which your regular rejection slips tell 
me is ‘‘ limited ” on reprinting easily available 
material. 

Other kinds of reportage—yes. If you can 
get a reporter to attend a meeting of the 
Bristol Writers’ Association, or be on the top 
of a bus when people are discussing book- 
shelves for Portal houses, or listen to the 
audience during the intervals at any sym- 
phony concert, then: yes, by all means print 
whatever he sends you. For these things are 
the so far unpublicised minutes of our time, 
and these are the human stories back of almost 
all your articles. S. Blewett. 


Correction 


any thanks for publishing a still of one 
M of the numbers from my _ review 


** Hot and Cold.” 

With reference to the caption, it erroneously 
states that I’m the ‘‘ centre figure’’ in the 
picture and that I’m also the producer and 
star. 

Actually I don’t appear in the photograph 
in question, at all, and although I did make a 
personal appearance in the show, I was hardly 
the star. It should have stated that I was the 
author and producer. 

Barry Delmaine. 
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Opera for the 


English Publie 


by R. F. Manning 


In this country there is no general reverence for 
the fine arts: and the solid spirit of a money- 
amassing philosophy would meet any proposition 
Sor the fostering of art, in a general and extended 
sense, with the commercial maxim—laissez-faire. 
Paganini, indeed, will make a fortune, because 
he can actually sell the tones of his fiddle at so 
much a scrape: but Mozart himself might have 
languished in a garret for anything that would 
have been done for him here. 

8. T. COLERIDGE: Omniana. 


N THE MUSICAL PRESS DURING THE LAST 
I year or so, and in music critics’ columns 

elsewhere, articles have appeared which 
show a concern for the future of opera in 
England. There seems to be a fairly general 
opinion that the English public is not inter- 
ested in opera, but I wonder how far this is 
correct. Have we been given any opportunity 
to become interested in it ? Some critics seem 
to be thinking only in terms of the wealthy 
class when they talk about the opera public. 
I am not one of the wealthy class, and there 
are thousands, indeed millions, like me. The 
reason that we appear to show no interest in 
opera is simply because there is no opera for 
us to be interested in, with one exception. 
Glyndebourne was utterly beyond us, and 
Covent Garden meant a remote seat in the 
** gods,” mouthing celebrities on the stage, 
and a display of diamonds in the stalls. The 
only popular opera is Sadlers Wells. Maybe it 
has its faults, but if the critics had to queue 
for their seats there, they might think differ- 
ently about the English interest in opera. In 
an article in the Monthly Musical Record of 
June, Prof. Dent says that the mid-Victorian 
age was “‘ one when this country was wealthy 
and was willing to spend money on music.”’ 
Surely the truth is that the mid-Victorian age 
was not only wealthy, but its wealthy class 
still preserved in its ranks a leaven of culture 
and taste inherited from the eighteenth cen- 
tury. This culture has, in the last hundred 
years, dwindled anicng the upper strata of 
society, but art, and particularly the art of 
music, has still to a large extent remained 
dependent on patronage and_ subscription, 
while the music-hungry middle and lower 
classes have had little to satisfy them till 
comparatively recently. It is noteworthy that 
at the only important series of concerts at 
popular prices, the Proms, most of the favourite 
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items are the operatic arias, and one of the 
most popular nights—at one time, I believe, 
the most popular—is Wagner night. 

Now Mr. W. R. Anderson is adding his 
quota to the general operatic gloom (Musical 
Times, September number). ‘‘ Covent Garden 
is to have regular opera, after the war. This 
is a plucky move; can we build up a big 
public fit for it? We certainly haven’t got 
one now. The fit are absurdly few. We can’t 
have first-class native operatic style until 
singers have been trained, and that is a job 
for years.” From this it emerges that the two 
difficulties are (a) lack of public, and (b) lack 
of singers. The first, I am convinced, is 
merely a matter of prices. If opera is to be 
popular, the seats must be cheap. But if the 
opera is to be good, it costs money. Therefore 
it must be subsidised. When critics accuse the 
public of neglecting the rarer operas, and 
showing no interest in new works, they forget, 
or ignore, the fact that Sadlers Wells cannot 
afford it, and that the failure of unusual 
performances put on from time to time at 
Covent Garden is an indication of lack of 
taste not in the general public, but in the 
Covent Garden public, which is not at all the 
same thing. As for the question of singers, I 
think those who bewail the lack of English 
talent in this direction are too Wagnerian in 
their outlook. It zs true that we do not seem 
to have produced many voices that can stand 
up to the demands of Wagner—or Verdi—but 
then there has been little incentive for our 
singers to train themselves for that purpose. 
The Covent Garden audience liked its singers 
to be celebrated and to be foreign. Sadlers 
Wells has proved that we can produce some 
good singers, of Mozart, for instance. And 
many of the Glyndebourne singers came from 
England or the Dominions. I believe the 
audience and the singers are here, but 
neither have been recognised, for up till now 
the predominance of the Covent Garden 
tradition has limited the audience to the 
wealthy, and the singers to foreign celebrities. 
In any case the demand for an all English 
cast is as stupid as the insistence on an all 
foreign one. The Glyndebourne principle of 
choosing the best singers irrespective of 
nationality was undoubtedly the right one. 
The only difficulty it raises is that of language. 
If the new Covent Garden is to play its opera 
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in England, then your foreign singers must of 
course be limited to those who can pronounce 
our language convincingly. 

A word on the subject of celebrities. The 
eighteenth century passion for importing 
foreign artists still lingers on. While it is 
perfectly true that many fine singers have 


_ been foreigners, it is also lamentably true that 


the Covent Garden public was all too fre- 
quently led by the glamour of a foreign name 
into accepting an artistic standard that left 
much to be desired. There are good English 
singers, and that a foreign celebrity could be 
engaged in preference to an English singer of 
greater artistic talents argues a singular lack 
of taste on the part of that cultured Covent 
Garden audience whose rights are championed 
by such critics as Mr. Newman. It is all part 
of a much larger question which needs serious. 
consideration. Is it not time that the public 
were encouraged to think a little more of the 
music, and a little less of the performer ? 
Celebrity concerts—and celebrity operas—are 
an artistic menace. If opera remains in the 
hands of private enterprise it remains a 
celebrity-mongering business. Box office appeal 
comes first, and artistic integrity a bad second. 
It is time that music-lovers, particularly young 
ones, took a firm stand about the future of 
music in England. It is no use ranting that 
music can continue to be financed as it used 
to be. It has been the preserve of the rich 
and it must be so no longer. We are moving 
in another direction, and we are moving 
forward, not back. 

Mr. Newman, who becomes more and more 
politically conscious as time goes on, wrote an 
article recently which has a direct bearing on 
this subject. In it he quoted with melancholy 
approval astatement by Sir Thomas Beecham: 
““ For generations in all Anglo-Saxon com- 
munities music has been maintained by the 
public spirit and liberality of private per- 
sons. It is a fine art, a luxury.” Mr. 
Newman is concerned because he feels 
that this luxury is being turned into an 
industry. ‘‘ The problem of the orchestral 
trade unions is likely to give a lot of trouble 
before long,” is his ominous contribution to 
the Sunday Times of June 16th. He cites the 
case of Mr. Eugene Goossens, who has been 
suspended from his Cincinnati union, and 
fined 1,250 dollars for attempting ‘* to defeat 
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the efforts of the association to obtain wage 
increases.”” The logical sequence has fol- 
lowed, says Mr. Newman: the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra is in jeopardy because the 
wealthy patrons, known (curiously, I think) as 

Friends of the Orchestra,” are decreasing 
their contributions. Mr. Newman appears to 
be one of those who think that the artist is all 
the better for languishing in a garret. The 
artists think otherwise, and if Mr. Newman 
had been an orchestral player since the last 
war instead of a well-known musicologist he 
might also think otherwise. He bemoans the 
growing power of the unions, and looks for- 
ward gloomily to a time when orchestras will 
pay their own conductor instead of being 
paid to play under one. But his real reason for 
distrusting the unions, and for his gloomy 
prognostications about the industrialisation of 
art, appears to be his concern at the prospect 
of another privilege being wrested from the 
hands of the wealthy class. Instead of a con- 
structive suggestion about the financing of 
‘opera, Mr. Newman can only weep salt tears 
and ask how we are to find ‘‘ people who have 
anything left over for financing opera after 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has taken 
his fangs out of them.” In other words, back 
to the good old days of the Glyndebourne 
‘Opera House with its fantastic prices, and 
back to the spectacular celebrity shows of 
Covent Garden—if “‘ private persons” have 
the money left to maintain them, and if not, 
then, apparently, no opera at all. 

The monopoly of these ‘‘ private persons ”’ 
has been partially broken in the war-time 
years. We must see to it that it is broken once 
and for all, beyond recovery. 

It is curious that music should be uncon- 
taminated by its dependence on wealthy 
people, who are responsible to no one but 
themselves, and who have often a noticeable 
lack of taste, and yet should be polluted by 
contact with the subsidy of a democratic 
state, or the control of democratic trade 
unions, who can be brought to book for their 
actions by their members. It is up to us to 
prevent men with views like those of Mr. 
Newman forcing music back into its strait- 
jacket of patronage and private subscription. 

To sum up. The issues are really quite 
clear. They are financial. Other questions 
are being bruited about which obscure the 
main issue. Such are the jeremiads about the 
lack of English opera singers; the failure of 
the public to respond to rare operas and 
modern works; the dangers of bureaucratic 
control. All these questions create a dust in 
the air through which it is difficult to see the 
main problem clearly—is opera to become 
state-owned, and produced for the enjoyment 
of the general public, or to remain the 
privilege of the few, dependent on their 
limited and often not too-discriminating taste? 
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Who Shall Choose Our Films ? 


by Ralph Bond 


HE BIG MOGULS OF THE FILM BUSINESS 

| are giving tongue to their post-war 

aspirations. Mr. Rank, announcing a 

20 per cent. dividend for Odeon, and surveying 

an increase of profits from £625,243 to 

£2,815,930 in one year, protests that the 

burden of taxation is too heavy, and tha: 

industry must be allowed to operate under 

conditions where enterprise receives its just 
reward. 

“*T am convinced,” says Mr. Rank, ‘‘ that 
this country can maintain its great place in the 
commercial activities of the world, but it can 
only do so if the industrialists of the country 
can operate freely and if their enterprise 
receives commensurate reward.” 

Jack L. Warner, of Warner Bros. (whose 
profits are also doing quite nicely) takes a 
somewhat more enterprising line. ‘‘ In the 


From They Came to a City 
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post-war world,” he says, “‘ motion pictures 
must have the same freedom of expression as 
is guaranteed to the Press and the spoken word. 
We must refuse to be intimidated from expres- 
sing our honest convictions on the screen.” 
Coming from any other producer, these 
words would raise a big laugh, but Warners 
have from time to time used the screen for 
expressing broad humanitarian ideas and 
exposing social injustices. They evolved a 
formula for combining the normal standards 
of film entertainment with authentic social 
backgrounds. Most of the early Cagney 
films were of this genre —Taxi, Enemies of the 
Public, and others. Their anti-lynching film 
They Won’t Forget was the best film of its kind 
ever made, and Paul Muni’s Fugitive from a 
Chain Gang ripped open the fascist feudalism 
of the Southern States. : 
Warners were the pioneers of films dramatis- 
ing current political events. Just before the 
opening of this war they made Confessions of a 
Nazi Spy, a powerful exposure of the Nazi 
Fifth Column menace in America, with the 
script and action based on factual material 
that left fiction panting in the rear. Later 
they followed it up with Mission to Moscow. 
Some of these films aroused violent controversy 


in the States, the Republicans in particular 
accusing Warner Bros. of making political 
propaganda for Roosevelt and the New Deal. 
To some extent this was true. The Warners 
made no secret of their approval of Roosevelt 
and their hatred of Fascism. The main thing 
is that the films got on the screens and if they 
aroused controversy that was probably the 
intention anyway. The trouble with films is 
not too much but too little controversy, and 
too few producers with the courage to break 
away from accepted box office formulas and 
give an audience something they can get their 
teeth into. Daryl Zanuck, who later produced 
Grapes of Wrath for 20th Century Fox, was 
originally a producer for Warner Bros. Many 
of his most successful films were based on real 
life stories. He saw no need to search for 
material in romantic fiction. He went staight 


Ealing Studios 


to the newspaper headlines and found what 
he wanted there. 

Of course, neither Zanuck or the Warners 
could claim to be ‘pioneers of controversy and 
reality in films. The master of them all was 
D. W. Griffith, the greatest single personality 
in the history of movies. The foundations of 
the cinema as an art form were established by 
Griffith when he made Birth of a Nation, and 
later Intolerance. The former especially created 
more passionate controversy than any other 
film made before or since. Griffith had to 
fight the whole industry to get the film shewn. 
He succeeded, and ten years later it was still 
breaking box office records. 

Men of the stature of Griffith don’t appear 
very often, and the majority of producers play 
safe by sticking to the old bromide that has 
always made money in the past. They call it 
giving the public what it wants; in reality it’s 
giving the public what the producers want 
because they are either too lazy or haven’t the 
guts’to give them anything else. | 

There are occasional exceptions and a 
recent British film from Ealing Studios is a 
noteworthy example. They Came to a City 
makes a better film than it was a play and it 
represents a new and courageous departure 
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for British feature films. In a somewhat 
romantic, but nevertheless forceful way, it 
faces up to the problem of what sort of a 
Britain we are going to have after the war. 
It’s a film that is not afraid of hitting out hard 
at many of the worst features of capitalist 
society, and it will set audiences thinking and 
talking. How many films do that to-day ? 
Rank is supposed to be making a film on the 
life of Karl Marx, which is a bit of a joke. I 
doubt if it will get to the shooting stage, and 
if it does, it’s a safe bet that it will take the 
line that Marx was a very fine fellow in his 
day, but of course his theories are quite out 
of date now. But why shouldn’t there be a 
really honest film about Marx—and about 
Keir Hardie, Robert Owen, the Webbs and 
other great figures in the long and noble 
story of the Labour Movement? Probably 
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half the total weekly audiences going to 
cinemas in this country are trade unionists 
and their families. How often do they see 
films in which there is the slightest recognition 
that trade unions are a basic part of the social 
and economic life of the country ? When a 
trade unionist does manage to get on the screen 
he is invariably an ‘‘ agitator ” or a figure of 
fun mouthing phrases that exist only in the 
imagination of the writer. 

The Labour Movement has never fully 
appreciated the tremendous cultural and 
propaganda possibilities of the film. It has 
been content to leave all its potentialities in 
the hands of its enemies. The record of direct 
film production by the Labour Movement is 
not impressive, and yet the few examples there 
are should be sufficient proof that it can be 
done, and done at a cost that is not prohibitive. 

The Co-operative Movement has by far the 
best record. The L.C.S., the Royal Arsenal 
Society, the Scottish C.W.S., and others, have 
all from time to time sponsored professional 
films and recently the C.W.S. produced, 
through a documentary company, Men of 
Rochdale to celebrate the centenary of the 
British Co-operative Movement. Men of 
Rochdale is an ambitious production, running 
for 45 minutes, and tells its story well. Occas- 
ionally it is marred by the director attempting 
to graft some conventicnal studio clichés on a 
story that had no need of them, but it is an 
inspiring film and should be shewn as widely 
as possible. 

Less can be said for the Trade Unions. 
Apart from a somewhat indifferent 16 m.m. 
film made some years ago by the A.U.B.T.W., 
there has been no trade union sponsorship 
of film production of any kind. Fortunately 
there are now signs of a change in attitude. 
The Amalgamated Engineering Union has 
decided to sponsor an ambitious subject in 
honour of their Jubilee, and the Trades Union 
Congress at Blackpool last month passed a 
resolution calling for more films from and 
about the Trade Union and Labour Move- 
ment. 

It is up to trade unionists to see that some- 
thing is done. Some years ago a gesture was 
made by the official bodies—the T.U.C., the 
Labour Party and the Co-operatives—who 
founded the Workers’ Film Association. The 
W.F.A. has done good work in exhibiting 
films to working class audiences but invariably 
they are other people’s films. The W.F.A. 
cannot consider its job even half done until it 
starts making its own films on a large scale. 

The forthcoming General Election should 
provide a stimulus. If Labour is to win we 
will need every form of propaganda appeal, 
and a planned series of short films illustrating 
the policy of the Labour Movement and the 
ideals of Socialism needs to be embarked on 
at once. 

I am not suggesting that it is impossible to 
expect films of a progressive character from 
the commercial studios but we won’t get them 
unless we create a demand for them, and 
support them when they are distributed. 
Commercial film making is big business and 
even such an enlightened producer as Michael 
Balcon will not give us more films like They 
Came to a City if the box office returns don’t 
cover costs. But neither can we leave the 
production of these films to the vagaries of 
capitalist enterprise. The documentary boys 
are doing a great job of work in getting intelli- 
gent and progressive ideas put on the screen, 
but they too, having to rely on commercial or 
official sponsorship, are working under 
limitations. The Labour Movement must 
tackle the problem seriously, and help to 
bring a new vitality to the screen, harnessing 
the immense emotional and _ inspirational 
qualities of the medium to the social achieve- 
ments that lie within our grasp. 
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Mountains 
AND BLACKTHORNS, by Jim Phelan 


Nicholson and Watson, 8s. 6d. 


Reviewed by Sylvia Townsend Warner 


HERE IS A KICK LEFT IN THE WISDOM 
Ter our ancestors, and a novel that opens 

with a solitary traveller and leads him 
slap to a cross-roads, a group of men conferring 
there, and a wicked uncle, makes a beginning 
that will net the reader in one of two curiosi- 
ties: what will happen next, or, how the 
author will handle it. 

The solitary traveller in And Blackthorns is 
Arthur Curton, Irish-born, English-bred; 
and when he knocks the gun out of his uncle’s 
hand he does it in the name of law and order. 
For he is a police officer to his trade. And 
for a story taking place in Ireland that is a 
good beginning, too. 

The wicked uncle (a beautiful piece of 
characterisation, warm with the bonhomie of 
the bad, shining with the innocence of the 
vile), is a land-owner, and breeds cattle. The 
climate of Ireland, as we learned in our 
geography books, is ideal for ranching: the 
Atlantic winds bring in the rains that nurse 
the pastures that fatten the beasts that enrich 
the breeders of the Emerald Isle. (This is 
the dog that chased the cat that killed the 
rat—a benigner version, but just as soothing 
and symmetrical and expressive of the law of 
supply and demand.) But as one of the men 
at the cross-roads remarked, ‘‘ Lands with- - 
out hands fill nobody’s craw.”? Where bullocks 
men grow thin. As Sir Maurice 
Fernwort, another rancher, explains so 
tidily, ‘‘ Two lots of people can’t own the 
same land. Elementary mathematics. There’s 
your agrarian problem.’’ And so young 
Curton instead of shooting grouse finds 
himself thinking about the antagonism be- 
tween the thin landless men and the ranchers: 
an antagonism sharpened by this second 
European war which deprives the ranchers 
of much of the moral support they might 
otherwise expect from the British Empire, 
which encourages the landless men with 
the recollection of 1916 and the report that 
** America’s agin’ any trouble in Ireland.” 

At first with the curiosity of the home- 
coming stranger, then with an awakening 
sense of justice, finally with deliberation, 
Curton ranges himself with the peasants 
against the ranchers. Simultaneously, they 
have been testing and sifting him, their con- 
vention of easy-going good manners yielding 
to scrutiny, liking, acceptance: everything 
(this is the knot of the action) except’ trust. 
So he joins them in their withdrawal to the 
mountain; for to take to the mountain is the 
Irish equivalent of being au maquis. 

Just as the book’s beginning accepts a 
traditional pattern of the novel of adventure, 
its development shows an interesting return 
to the classical canon. Curton is a hero, a 
hero almost after the style of Scott’s Morton 
or Waverley: a young man who while 
appearing to be led by the nose and destiny 
away from his natural class and code adherence, 
is in truth propelled by his integrity, sense of 
Justice, and, to use an old-fashioned word, 
chivalry. Constance is a heroine; and though 
I am myself not easy about her, for it seems to 
me that she shows the author’s allegiance 
divided (as an author’s allegiance should 
never be) between an imaginative creation 
and an imaginative reconstruction, she is in 


the book for more than the reader’s sexual 
relaxation ; she is charmless, exacting, and 
high-minded, and if she swears like a trooper 
1s as dedicated as a Flora Maclvor. In fact, 
I am driven back on old-fashioned words. 
And Blackthorns is quite notably coloured with 
chivalrous feeling, romance, and honour. The 
fighting scenes in this book, the fierce com- 
pound of weasel cunning and courage with 
what I can only call moral high-breeding, 
reminded me of stories told by Peadar O’Don- 
nell. And that should be praise enough. 
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THE POWER HOUSE, by Alex Comfort. 
Routledge, 8s. 6d. 

THE BALLAD AND THE SOURCE, by 
Rosamund Lehmann. Collins, 9s. 6d. 


Reviewed by Mulk Raj Anand 


R. COMFORT HAS WRITTEN THE BIGGEST 
M and by far the most ambitious novel 

by any member of the generation of 
writers which emerged after the beginning of 
this war. But the bigness of a book does not 
necessarily make for its greatness; and, in 
fact, the length of The Power House detracts 
from its obvious merits. If only Mr. Comfort 
had deleted those long, boring topographical 
passages, culled from Guide Books, and those 
detailed pictures of the machinery of power 
houses and slaughter houses, which add 
nothing to our knowledge of the human 
beings involved ! But, in spite of his protests, 
Mr. Comfort seems to be addicted to that 
outmoded kind of Social Realism which 
produced so many bad “ proletarian ”’ novels 
before the war, and he refuses to use his 
unique and very individual poetic talent to 
illumine the landscape with those lightning 
touches which obviate the need for circumlocu- 
tion. Nor is there a spark of humour through- 
out the whole length of his novel, and this 
lessens the value of those highly tense and 
firmly constructed dramatic scenes which are 
his best achievements. 

It seems to me that the reason for these 
defects is simply Mr. Comfort’s obsession 
with a theme to the detriment of his charac- 
ters. This was inevitable to an extent, because 
Mr. Comfort was not in on the collapse of 
France during 1939-1940, which is the period 
hovered in the novel. But there have been 
wstorical novels before, and there is no reason 
Ohy this book should not be so interpreted. 
trnly Mr: Comfort falls into the Zolaesque 
pap of choosing an overt point of view and 
irefers to prove his admiration for the 
individualistic peasant-weaver-mechanic type 
as such, rather than to delineate his characters 
and let their philosophy of life emerge by 
implication. Hence the overburdened natural- 
ism of his narrative, which, though it some- 
times almost achieves the vigour of Germinal, 
collapses with a whimper when an analysis 
of emotion is required. 

So anxious, indeed, is Mr. Comfort to 
prepare the way for an exposition of his pet 
thesis of ‘‘ revolutionary defeatism ” that he 
actually suppresses the genuine lyricism of the 
conflict in the mind of Fougeaux, the hero, 
torn between sexual impotence and desire, 
beneath long, redundant passages. And 
when the moment arrives at which it might be 
possible to press significance out of him, he 
transfers our interest to another character, 
hoping that the episodic nature of the book 
will circumvent his inability to breathe life 
into his puppets and show a development 
where there is none. When we do come at last 
to Mr. Comfort’s mouthpiece Vernier, that 
man, so cleverly negotiated through his con- 
tacts with the German conquerors, fails to 
put the philosophy across except in the 
feeblest gestures. (I suggest that Mr. Comfort 
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should read Journey to the End of the Night, for 
whatever else Céline did not have, his novel 
is an example of how an obviously harsh, 
bitter and pitiless view of life can be com- 
municated plausibly to the reader, because the 
novelist possesses what Mr. Forster calls 
““bounce,” the great enjoyment an author 
gets in saying what he wants to say). Put in 
Vernier’s way, the gospel that the whole of 
society is mad, does not sound convincing. 
And as for the exhortation that the only thing 
for the individual to do is to shrink back into 
his own shell, secede from society, try to live 
as best as he can, even if he has to be an 
opportunist, that above all he must somehow 
manage to survive Death—is a cowardly 
doctrine only supported by purblind absolut- 
ists. 

Miss Lehmann’s novel stands out head and 
shoulders above other novels written in this 
war as a beautiful, highly sensitive and most 
lovable piece of work. There is no writer since 
Virginia Woolf who has written with such 
extraordinary technical virtuosity. But Rosa- 
mund Lehmann improves on the later work 
of Mrs. Woolf by restoring characters to the 
novel when Mrs. Woolf had increasingly begun 
to substitute lovely words. And as Miss 
Lehmann seems also to be aware of the 
economy which Christopher Isherwood was 
the first in this country to learn from the 
film, her narrative gains enormously by its 
restraint as well as by its differentiation. The 
various chords she strikes, from the beauttes of 
childhood to the sinister impulses of adult life, 
make a pattern in which Mrs. Jardine stands 
out as a major creation. 
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TRANSFORMATION TWO Edited by 
Stefan Schimanski and Henry Treece Lindsay 
Drummond 8s. 6d. 

POEMS FOR FRANCE Collected by Nancy 
Cunard La France Libre 6s. 6d. 

AIR FORCE POETRY Edited by John 
Pudney and Henry Treece John Lane 7s. 6d. 
GREEN SONG by Edith Sitwell Macmillan 5s. 
SOLDIER’S WIFE by Frances Moore Is. 3d. 


EFORE I DIP MY PEN IN ACID TO WRITE 
B about this month’s poetry it will be as 
well to give readers of OUR TIME an out- 
line of the basis of ideas from which my criticism 
proceeds. Briefly, I believe that, as writing 
is a social activity, we should consider all 
literature produced now first in relation to its 
effect on and attitude towards society; it 
follows that, in my view, all writing that 
exalts the value of the individual as an entity 
in opposition to present-day society will almost 
certainly reveal a false and reactionary idea 
of the writer’s relation to life, and hence to 
art. Progressive ideas, on the other hand, are 
no substitute for lack of technical skill: and 
the most skilful, interesting and representative 
British poetry of the last ten years is still that 
written by Auden, Spender, MacNeice and 
some others. We cannot expect to see Socialist 
poetry until we have a Socialist society. 
With so much said, it will be obvious that 
when { read in the editorial preface to the 
second issue of Transformation that Mr. 
Schimanski ‘‘ sees in the person the key to the 
meaning of the universe” and believes that 
‘‘only that philosophy will prove workable 
which will be able to place the personality in 
its true perspective in an industrial age,” I 
find an instance of that falsity and distortion 
I have mentioned. Surely the first quotation 
is the wrong way round? We should look 
in the universe for the key to the meaning of 
the person? But no—this emphasis on the 
power of the irrational personality as opposed 
to the power of reason and logic runs through 
Transformation. Mr. A. S. Neill in an article 


HUTCHINSON 
BOOK NEWS 


J. D. BERESFORD 


ESME WYNNE-TYSON 
THE RIDDLE OF THE TOWER 


The authors of The Riddle of the Tower have had the 
opportunity to study their subject closely over a long 
period. A thought-provoking book and a needed antidote 
to the increasingly collectivist tendencies of our ar 


20,000 sold on publication. 
Reprinting ! 


DORIS LESLIE 


FOLLY’S END 


The Star.—‘‘ The characters are excellent—a gay and 
brave young heroine.”’ Sunday Chronicle—‘‘ What Miss 
Leslie did for Chopin in Polonaisé, she now does for a 
Cavalier lady of the Civil War. She brings her to glowing 
life against a background of adventure, romance and 
minutely studied period detail.” 10/6 


Author of “The Beauty of the Ships”’ 


JOHN OWEN 


WIND IN THE SKY 


Wind in the Sky is a story of a Suffolk of the past. It 
should carry the reader’s mind away from the war and 
all present distresses to the countryside of a great landscape 
painter of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 
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Author of ‘What! No Morning Tea?” 
ANTHONY 


COTTERELL 


AN APPLE FOR THE SERGEANT 


“What! No Morning 
‘© An Apple for the 


Cotterell’s first Army diary, 
Tea?’ was an immediate success. 
Sergeant”? is its direct sequel, taking up Cotterell’s highly 
personal history where the first book ended. Illustrated. 


10/6 
HUTCHINSON 
& Co. (Publishers), Ltd. 
Largest of Book Publishers 


Author of “‘ The Honey Pot,” etc. 
Countess 


BARCYNSKA 


ASTROLOGER 


Here is romance—fascinating, alive and up to the minute 
—perhaps the most fascinating and provocative that has 
come from Countess Barcynska. 8/6 


RICH & COWAN 
Eclipse Press Service 


s 


on ‘* The Future of Education,’’ says many 
good things, but he says also *‘ No man can 
do anything big and fundamente! by thinking 
and reasoning aboutit.’’ (But Mr. Neill’s article 
does, after all, exist on a basis of intellect, not 
of emotion.) Mr. Herbert Read, when he says 
that ‘‘ Art is nothing less than a way of life,” 
is saying something which has a distinct and 
sinister relation to the Rev. E. F. F. Hill’s 
statement when, writing on ‘‘ A Syllabus for 
Adult Education,’ he says, “‘ The title of all 
Syllabuses: Who is Man? Who is God?” 
Not so: the title should be ‘‘ What is Man? 
What is Society ? ”’ 

The most interesting things in Transforma- 
tion’s rather weighty 100,000 words are A. S. 
Neill’s and Henry Treege’s articles on educa- 
tion, an article on the war by Harry Ros- 
kolenko, and a well-written story by Monica 
Stirling about a member of the Hitler Youth 
in Paris who is driven to suicide by the ideas of 
personality imparted to him by reading Marie 
Bashkirtseff’s Fournal ( !) 

The sentiments of the writers in Poems for 
France and Air Force Poetry are admirable: the 
level of skill and feeling on which the poems 
are written is lamentably low: 

For France was ailing now and sad 

That once was Europe’s queen. 

(p. 33 Poems for France) 


“* belief in her who for a thousand years 
for Christ and for His Kingdom did contend.” 
(p. 64 Poems for France) 


Cliffs and grey seas in Devon, 
France, intellectual Heaven. 
(p. 51 Poems for France) 


And youth, our youth so fine, 
So loved by all who know, 
Go out alone at night with youth 
To overcome the foe. 
{p. 36 Air Force Poetry). 


An Important New Book 


society, religion and state affairs. 
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FOUNDATIONS 


OF 
HUMAN CONFLICTS 
A Study in Group Psychology 


by 
William A. Brend 


M.A., M.D., B.Sc., M.R.C.P. 


15s. net 


In this fascinating inquiry into human impulses and behaviour, Dr. Brend holds 
up to a pitiless scrutiny the real motives behind international wars, class and 
religious cou/licts, personal and group behaviourism, industrial and political 
imrnorality; and, following his trenchant analyses of man’s irrational behaviour, 
the author has au incisive retort to mistakes and abuses in education, marriage, 


Three-quarters of the poems in these two 
books have been fattened on clichés and 
poetical tropes: it is impossible to take them 
seriously. Honourable mention for poems 
that do maintain a decent standard of writing 
and achieve more than slick literary sentiment, 
goes to Rayner Heppenstall, Honor Arundel 
(especially), Alex Comfort, and John Manifold 
in Poems for France and Peter Hellings, Geoffrey 
Parsons, Hugh Gordon Porteus, John Pudney 
and Gervase Stewart in Air Force Poetry. 
Stephen Spender’s longish poem on the fall of 
France, certainly the finest poem about 
France written in this war, is unaccountably 
omitted from Nancy Cunard’s collection. 

The poems in Green Song have a seriousness 
which is not present in any of the other 
poetry under review here: yet they are not 
satisfactory poems. Miss Sitwell has always 
had a brilliant eye for colour, and a sense 
and feeling for words; she has always been 
able to maintain a brittle gaiety of rhythm; 
and the unusual sobriety which pervades 
these poems about youth and age enables her 
to pull off many fine rhetorical passages: 

O yet forgive my heart in your long night. 

I am too poor to be Death’s self so I might lie 

Upon your heart . . . for my mortality 

Too sad and heavy 1s, would leave a stain 
Upon young lips, young eyes 
or: 

All is the same : 

The heroes marched like waves upon the shore : 

Their great horizons and the kiss 

Of lovers, and of atoms, end in this. 

It is very fine. But it is very thin, very 
derivative and literary, very far removed 
from life. Miss Sitwell’s defects as a poet are 
enormous: she has no philosophical view of 
the world, no power to observe events, no 
ability to organise her bright lines into poems. 
Her images come from literature, not from 
natural incidents seen and understood; her 
fancy seizes like a jackdaw on a_ shining 
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phrase or image (‘‘ amber blood ” and “ 1 
day’s darling ” are instances in this book) an 
plays with it until it is dull. There is © 
logical reason why her meditations on yout 
and age should ever end: and in fact mo 
of them do go on for a long way past the 
point of effectiveness. , 

Soldier’s Wife is an unpretentious pamphle 

A whore or dog would serve 

your turn as well as me, 

one to share your bed, 

Vother for company. 

And neither would expect 

in your brief hours of leave 

the mental comradeship 

I long so to receive. 
This short poem gives an idea of Mrs. Moore’ 
quality. Her poems are gauche and awkward 
and she is least happy when she tries to write 
‘* poetically.”’ But her sincerity and a pleasnat 
roughness in her writing, make her poems 
often moving and attractive. 


THE NOVEL AND THE PEOPLE, by 
Ralph Fox. Cobbett 8s. 6d. 

HIS BOOK WAS FIRST PUBLISHED SHORTLY 
[afer Ralph Fox had been killed in 

action in Spain. Its excellence is a 
measure of the loss which his death was to 
our young progressive literature, a literature 
which he would have guided and stimulated 
by his enthusiasm, his deep humanity and 
clarity of intellect. 

It is partly because this book has been out 
of print so long that we find cropping up in 
the articles and correspondence columns of 
OUR TIME the problems, controversies and 
narrow formulations of the relation between. 
literature and marxism which flourished in 
the days of Left Review. Now that The Novel 
and the People is available again it should be 
possible to take our criticism a step forward, — 
to really understand the full resposne to life 
and art which is demanded of the would-be: 
marxist, that indeed is the necessary founda- 
tion for being a marxist at all. 

The book must be read and re-read, for it 
is very concentrated. Its simple style disguises. 
its profundity—the reverse is too often the 
case in our writing to-day. Fox practised 
what he preached——No Jargon. 

To the young novelist bothered about 
individuals, ‘‘ collectives,’ walking machine- 
tools and what-not, he offers this advice :— 

The question then arises, what manner ofmenand 
women are we to describe in our books? How 
are we to see human beings in action? To whom 
can we look for guidance? The new realism it is 
our task to create must take up the task where 
bourgeois realism laid it down. It must show man 
not merely critical, or man at hopeless war with a 
society he cannot fit into as an individual, but man 
tn action to change his conditions, to master life, 
man in harmony with the course of history and able 
to become the lord of his own destiny. This means 
that the heroic must come back to the novel, and’ 
with the heroic its epic character. 


** Miam Alive °° 


As an example of the epic subject in 
modern times Fox takes the life of Dimitrov 
and throws off an enthralling sketch of the 
novel he might have written on it, culminating 
in the intense drama of the Leipzig trial. But 
the high lights cannot be the whole, and Fox 
shows how the grotesque and the common- 
place, affection and sustained routine must 
also be shown so as to give depth and life to 
the composition. 

For the writer it is a question of sensing the 
heroic in whatever manifestation it may 
occur. To-day only the wilfully blind can 
fail to see that this is truly an heroic age, rich 
In opportunity; and Fox, with his exuberant 
celebration of ‘‘ man alive,” can help us to 
immortalise it in worthy creations. 


Theatre 


HAY MARKET. Hamlet by William Shakes- 
eare. 
It Depends What You 


p 
WESTMINSTER. 
Mean by James Bridie. 

Reviewed by George Raymond 


XCEPT FOR THE COUPLE OF PERFORMANCES 
E at the Lyceum with the goodwill com- 

pany which the British Council sent to 
Denmark just before the war, it is ten years 
since we have seen John Gielgud’s Hamlet. 
Nothing in this theatrical season, which up 
to now has succeeded time after time in over- 
leaping our expectations, has been so eagerly 
anticipated as “this production. 

Besides John Gielgud the cast that has been 
assembled for the Haymarket Repertory is 
of a calibre to make any theatregoer’s mouth 
water. Yet I found the production dis- 
appointing. Possibly memory at a ten years’ 
distance gave to Gielgud’s last Hamlet a 
stature it did not in fact possess. 

In that last production at the New 
Theatre, John Gielgud was criticised for 
endeavouring to direct the play as well as act 
the title role with the result, it was said, that 
he had to give so much time to the direction 
that his acting suffered. That may or may not 
have been true. Certainly in many passages 
this Hamlet has a rich fullness of which hardly 
the promise was present at the New Theatre, 
though whether this comes from the fact that 
on this occasion Mr. Gielgud has entrusted 
the direction to George Rylands or because 
his talents are maturer by ten years is a moot 
point. My money would be on the second 
possibility. For it is not John Gielgud’s 
performance but the production as a whole 
which disappoints. 

There is a school of dramatic criticism 
which holds that there is no reason for a 
director except to prevent the actors from 
falling over each other as they scramble for 
the best position in the centre of the foot- 
lights. The same school also maintains that 
in Hamlet nothing else is important but the 
gloomy Dane, 

I have never subscribed to these opinions. 
They seem to me to be the equivalent of 
saying that a conductor’s function is to 
see that the orchestra plays in tune and that 
so long as you have Moiseiwitch at the 
piano the orchestra is of no consequence in 
the ‘* Emperor.” 

The chief difference between these two 
Gielgud Hamlets is that at the New Theatre 
the impression given was of a play with a 
fast moving, exciting plot with the young 
prince as the central figure, while at the 
Haymarket we have a virtuoso interpretation 
of the Prince of Denmark with the play’s 
events only saved from irrelevance by being 
the springs on which he moves. Or shall we 
say that the approach to that earlier Gielgud 
Hamlet was in the same line as Tyrone 
Guthrie’s recent production with Robert 
Helpmann, while this one is closer in approach 
to that of Sir Henry Irving and the actor- 
managers of his day. i 

That John Gielgud is our finest Hamlet* is 
likely to be conceded without much argument. 
In my view a better production would 
enhance, not detract, from its magnificence. 


* I refer only to actors actually working in this country. 
Report would appear to give Maurice Evans some claim 
to the title. But report is notoriously unreliable and 
Maurice Evans has been so long in the United States that 
I exclude this very fine English actor who had to cross the 
Atlantic before he received the acclaim that was due to 
his talents, 


_ One interesting point about the interpreta- 
tion was the way in which Hamlet was given 
more spring and youthfulness as the play 
proceeded. The problem of the Prince’s age 
is a hoary one, but it is something of a novelty 
to see it thrown head over heels in this way. 
It meant that Hamlet had a slap-happy atti- 
tude towards his fencing match with Laertes. 
‘* But thou would’st not think how ill all’s 
here about my heart ” thus went for nothing, 
instead of being the first chilly shadow of 
the fate that was soon to write ‘‘ finis ” to the 
dynasty. 

_To hear the verse so beautifully spoken and 
difficult scenes like the ‘‘ You are a fish- 
monger ’’ by-play with Polonius so deftly 
handled was exhilarating. But what sets John 
Gielgud’s Hamlet apart from all others is its 
nobility—this is a quality which does not 
seem to be assumed, but belongs naturally to 
everything he does. Nobility is an essential 
part of Hamlet; no actor can succeed 
who does not bring that quality to the role; 
but no actor has in recent years been able 
to convey it with so little seeming craft. 

It is a canon of criticism that nothing 
should be criticised for not being what it 
does not intend to be. If that is accepted then 
Miles Malleson’s Polonius is next door to 
perfect for it is evidently his intention to play 
him as a wool-gatherer, dunce and dotard. 
But is this Polonius? There is plenty of 
textual evidence for him being such a one 
in part. In part, yes, but not wholly, or how 
can we account for Claudius’ reliance on 
him? In scheming and politics Claudius 
shows himself adept enough when thrown on 
his own devices after Polonius’ death. Yet 
up to then he had been satisfied to be advised 
by the old man. After all, Polonius was 
Prime Minister of Denmark and therefore 
must be assumed to have some ability. All 
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November 8th: Julian Symons 
and Keidrich Rhys 
POETRY AND SOCIETY 


November |5th: by arrangement 
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November 22nd: Phyllis Bentley 
THE ART OF FICTION 
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THE SOCIAL VALUE AND 
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JACK HYLTON presents 
The World-famous Operetta 


LILAC DOMINO 


Full Symphony Orchestra and company of 75 
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this side olf the character Miles Malleson 
omits. Even the statesmanlike rebuff 

Pol. Hath there been such a time—I’d fain 

know that 

That I have positively said, ’'Vis so, 

When it prov’d otherwise 

King. Not that I know. 

Pol. Yake this from this, if this be otherwise. 
be kills by following it with a nervous deprecat- 
ing titter. 

Personally my idea of Polonius is like 
some people’s opinion of Professor Joad: 
that he is a _ talkative and tedious old 
bore; but that does not mean that either of 
them is a cretin or a buffoon. 

For the rest the acting does not live up to 
the reputation of the very distinguished cast. 
Leslie Banks is unable to give to the Claudius 
of the early scenes the pursy charm of the 
usurper uncertain of his power and anxious 
to make as many friends as possible. Later 
when things begin to go wrong and he is 
constantly having to shift to save the crumbling 
edifice of his villainy he improves, playing with 
a nice blend of unscrupulousness, nervous 
tension and resolution from the Players Scene 
onwards. 

Peggy Ashcroft’s Ophelia was the biggest 
disappointment of the evening. She came 
nearer to failing in the Mad Scene than 
anyone I can remember. (Nobody ever 
quite fails for this scene is practically actress 
proof.) But it was in the carlier scenes that 
she was ineffective. She was, in fact, so little 
moved by the sight of Hamlet “* blasted with 
ecstacy,” that she delivered the ‘‘ O what a 
noble mind is here o’erthrown”’ speech as 
though she were checking the Palace laundry. 

I have always regarded Horatio as a stick, 
but never quite so old a stick as Francis 
Lister makes him. If he is a fair sample of the 
Wattenberg undergrads, Chekov’s Trofimov 
would have appeared an infant among them ! 

One scene must be put to the credit of 
George Rylands. The Play Scene comes off 
brilliantly, largely because it is recognised in 
this production that Hamlet is here the most 
important figure on the stage. The two high- 
spots for the producer, the end of the Play 
Scene and the fencing match were not 
grappled with at all. 

When the King cries “‘ Give me some light 
~~away !”’ one expects the stage to liquefy in 
movement, sombre colours to eddy and whirl 
in the shadows as the courtiers and Palace 
servants rent by conjecture and fear, endeavour 
to do Claudius’ bidding. Mr. Rylands gets it 
all over in a trice, obtaining obedience to the 
King’s command with a prompt efficiency 
which not only lessens the drama but is 
historically improbable. 

The fight scene is just a mess. Hamlet dies 
comfortably in his mother’s chair following a 
nice ladylike and anything but realistic fight. 
And the daintiest Fortinbras I have ever seen 
brings down the curtain with the command, 
*‘ Take up the bodies.”’ I was not at all sur- 
prised that nobody lifted a finger to obey him. 


in the London theatre. And if James Bridie 

cannot be termed exactly a discovery he at 
least generally succeeds in giving us a piece 
of good theatre. 

““Good theatre”? exactly describes Jt 
Depends What You Mean. The Rev. William 
Paris having taken over the Welfare Officer’s 
responsibilities while that gentleman is in 
hospital, thinks it would be an excellent idea 
if he ran a Brains Trust with people who 
happened to be in the locality as the Trusters. 

For this purpose he gathers together an 
artist and his wife, who is also a poetess, a 


E is good to find an English play appearing 
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professor, the local Lady Bountiful, a doctor 
who is both elderly and deaf (this character 
seems to be popular with playwrights just 
now) and a Labour M.P. The Brains Trust 
is held in the recreation hut with the scenery 
of the previous night’s A.T.S. pantomime as 
background and with the fiancé of the stage 
manager in charge of the lights because the 
stage manager has unfortunately been taken 
to hospital. 

It is this last young woman who causes the 
Padre to have a most unpleasant evening by 
asking ‘‘ Whether marriage is a good thing.” 
Being both a serious and a determined young 
woman she frustrates all the Rev. Paris’ efforts 
to sum up platitudinously in the affirmative 
and move on to the next question. 

During the discussion it comes out that 
there is a matrimonial triangle of trouble 
developing between the professor and_ his 
host and hostess, the artist and his wife. And 
most of the rest of the evening is taken up 
with sorting that out. Or at any rate, sorting it. 

If it is suggested that all this is no more 
conclusive than Mr. Bridie’s sleeping clergy- 
men and Tobiases and Jonahs I shan’t cavil. 
It may be that this is not a play in the Ibsen 
sense, but as Walter Winchell remarked in 
another connection, ‘“ No, but it’s dam’ good 
fun.” ; 

Alastair Sim, who also directed, played the 
Padre with 
fellow-well-met heartiness which was a gentle 
satire of every manly parson. As the AT who 
could get no help from the intellectuals to 
answer her question, Margaret Barton had 
exactly the right small fierceness; we were 
sure that she would be able to answer her 
question herself better than anyone else. 
While Nuna Davey as Viscountess Dodd and 
O. B. Clarence as the deaf doctor were 
irresistibly funny. 


Jean Gabin (Linocut) as repro- | 
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WALES 


Edited by Keidrych Rhys © 


WALES was founded in 1937 by Keidryen Rhys 
as a literary bi-monthly, and edited from a 
Carmarthenshire farmhouse, well away from the 
Charlotte Street Men-of-Letters, between March, 
1937, and April, 1940, after which date the 


editor was called up on active service as a gunner 


During these years Wales slowly made a position 
for itself among the leading literary reviews. By 
1939 it had made an international reputation for 
itself and for some of the poets, writers of fiction, 
and critics among its contributors, many of 
whom it had the honour of first introducing to 
the reading public. In comprehensive notices 
of ‘‘ International Periodicals’? in The Criterion 
(edited by T. S. Eliot), in the quarterly Life and 
Letters To-day, and in leading American reviews 
such as The Partisan Review, Wales was several 
times classed as one of the best edited and most 
promising periodicals of the period, and the 
Welsh Renaissance it has helped so much to 
bring about was considered as great a phenomenon 
as the Irish literary revival at the turn of the 
century. 


Our policy throughout has been to keep the 
journal at a high literary level and to maintain 
its serious standard and goodwill. With the 
January, 1944, number, we raised the price to 
2s. 6d. 


a 
Published quarterly from Ty Gwyn, Llanybri, 
Carmarthen, S. Wales. 

London: 8 Guildford Place, W.C.1. 


FRENCH — SPANISH 
GERMAN — ITALIAN 


(also Courses in Afrikaans and Urdu) 


Learned in Six Months by Pelman 
Method 


An Admiralty Interpreter writes: | found 
your Course most satisfactory, and, entirely 
without any other instruction whatever, | passed 
the Preliminary Examination for Interpreter in 
Spanish (under the Admiralty), obtaining over 
80 per cent. marks. (S.M. 188) 


This letter is typical of thousands received 
from readers who are learning languages by 
the Pelman method, which is revolutionising 
language teaching. 


This wonderful method, which has now been 
used for over 20 years with such success, enables 
you to learn French in French, Spanish in Spanish, 
German in German, and Italian in Italian, without 
using a word of English. The method is so simple 
that even a child can understand it. Gram- 
matical complexities are eliminated, and the 
whole of the instruction is given through the Post, 


Specially reduced fees for members 
of His Majesty’s Forces 


The Pelman method is explained in four little 


books, one for each language: 
French, Spanish, German, {Italian 


State which book you want and it will be sent 
to you by return, together with a specimen 
lesson, gratis and post free. Write or call to-day. 


PELMAN LANGUAGES INSTITUTE 


159 Albion House, 
New Oxford Street, London,” W.C.1 


